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‘‘ THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 
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ATURDAY CONCERT at CRYSTAL PALACE, Tuts Day, 


February 16th, at Three o'clock. Programme will include: Overture, 
Oberon (Weber); Violoncello Concerto, No. 9, First Movement (Romberg); 
Ballad for Orchestra, ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” (A. C. Mackenzie), first 
time ; Violoncello Solos (Chopin and Dunkler); Symphony, No, 8, in F (Beet- 
hoven) ; Ballet Divertissement, Henry VIII. (Saint-Saens), first time in England. 
Vocalist—Mdme Carlotta Patti. Solo Violoncello—M. de Munck (his first 
appearance at Crystal Palace). Conductor—Mr AuausT Manns. Seats, 2s. 6d., 
1s., and 6d, Serial Stall Tickets for the remainder of the Series, One Guinea. 








LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT. 

EDNESDAY NEXT.—BALLAD CONCERT, Sr Janzs’s 

Hatt, WEDNESDAY Next, at Eight o'clock. Artists: Mdme Carlotta 
Patti, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Rosa Leo, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr 
Edward Lloyd, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Santley. Pianoforte—Miss Maggie 
Okey. Violin—Mdme Norman-Néruda. Mr Venables’ Choir. Conductor—Mr 
SipNEY Naytor. Stalls, 7s.6d. Tickets, 4s., 3s., 2s., and ls., of Austin, St 
James's Hall; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


EDNESDAY NEXT.—NATIONAL BALLADS and 


SONGS at the BALLAD CONCERT.—In consequence of the success of 
the National Ballad Concert, Feb. 6th,a Second Selection of OLD SONGS will 
be given on Wednesday next. The programme will include: ‘ Where the bee 
sucks,” “The Bailiff’s Danghter of Islington,” ‘‘Tie Ash Grove,” ‘Caller 
Herrin’,” “Charlie is my Darling,” ‘*The Anchor's Weighed,” *‘ Blow high, 
blow low,” ‘*Simon the Cellarer,” ‘‘Hearts of Oak,” “ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” “ Hark, the Lark,” ‘“‘The Last Rose of Summer,” ‘‘ Men of Harlech,” 
“‘ Now by day’s expiring lamp.” The programme will also include ‘‘ When the 
heart is young,” ‘‘ Darby and Joan,” ‘The Little Hero,” ‘‘ The Message,” and 
“The Shadow Song” from Dinorah, and Solos for the Violin and Pianoforte,— 
Tickets of Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street ; and of Austin, St James's Hall. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Paxk, Royal 

AK, 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrvus Beyepicr. 

Founder and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Eighteenth Season, 1884. Pro- 

spectus now ready. The dates of the first Concert and next Soirée will be duly 

announced, Further particulars and Prospectus may be had on application 

to H. G. Hopper, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 

\ EST LONDON ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor—W. R. CAVE. 

WANTED, for the above Society, BASSOONS, HORNS, EUPHONIUM, and 
STRINGS, Practice Nights, every Tuesday, from 8.15 till 10.15, at the Trinity 
Rooms, 43a, Crawford Street, Marylebone. For particulars apply to the Hon. 
Sec., Mr H. ANGLE, Great Western Railway, Paddington. 

The next Concert of the Society will be given at the Eyre Arms Assembly 
Rooms, on Thursday next, Feb. 2lst. 


i R BRINLEY RICHARDS’ PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
Work with LECTURE ON ANCIENT AND MODERN MUSIO, Selections from 
Yorks of the Great Composers, 15th to 19th Cent., at St JoHN’s InsTITUTE, 
Kennington, 8.E., on Feb. 25th. 
The masterpiece of the evening was a Sonata of Beethoven’s, rendered with 
marvellous delicacy and exquisite taste by Mr Brinley Richards. The Lecture 
‘roughout was a treat rarely enjoyed by lovers of music in Hull.”—<astern 
Morning News, Jan. 2, 


TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
SELLERS, &c. 
REGENT STREET, near Langham Hotel, CORNER 


SHOP PREMISES (very extensive) with Good, Dry BASEMENT. Rent 
Low.—Mr Onas, P. WHITELEY, Auctioneer, 76, Queen Street, Cheapside. 























Ready This Month. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1888. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENT3 IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITIOISM3 ON MANY OF THEM. 
BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


London: NoveELLo, EWER & Oo. 





Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 


I KNOW NOT YET .. -. price 4/— 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF ss .. price 4/— 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ LOVE-LIGHT.” 
OVE-LIGHT, the Words by Mirtam Ross, the Music by 


J. MORTIMER ADYE, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. 4s. 
London: EnocH & Sons, 19, Holles Street, W. 


ISS BESSIE WAUGH begs to announce her Rerurn to 
Town for the ensuing Season. All Communications respecting EN- 
GAGEMENTS as Solo Pianist or Accompanist at Concerts, Matiuées, or Soirées 
(public or private) to be addressed to her Residence, 
120, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
PORTLAND Pace, W. 


IGNOR CARLO DUCCI has the honour to announce that 
he will Remarn in London for the Season, 
All Applications for arranging and conducting public or private Concerts, 
Lessons, &c., to be addressed to nim at his Residence, 
86, REGENT STREET, 
(First Floor). 


WANTED.—CONTRALTO (Lady), TENOR, and BASS, 

for a Nonconformist Church near Oxford Street (W.C.). Two Services 
on Sunday and one on Wednesday, followed by Choir Practice. Moderate 
Stipend to really Mom singers. Address to Mr Farr, 108, Junction Road, 
Upper Holloway, 

















ANTED.—A CHOIR BOY, with a good Treble voice, 
and able to Lead. For full particulars apply to the Rev. R. H. Wix, 
St George's School, Brampton, Huntingdon. ms 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (QUARTET). 
DME CARLOTTA IDE, Miss ROSINA CAVE, Mr 
JOHN OROSS, and Mr CHARLES MARRINER will sing, arranged as a 
Quartet, AscHER’s popular Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ARL THOU?” at 
St Mark’s, New Cross, on Friday Next, Feb. 22nd. 
ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” . 
Me J. M. ENNIS will play Ascuer’s admired Romance, 
““ ALICE,” at Mr John Oross’s Concert at Neumeyer Hall, on Monday 
evening, Feb. 18th. 
BENEDICT’S “CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 
) ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Junius Beyepicr’s 
Variations on the “‘ CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” accompanied by the Com- 
poser, at St James’s Hall, on Thursday next, Feb. 21st. 
BENEDICT’S “CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 
) ISS MARY WARBURTON will sing Sir Juxrus Benz- 
picr’s Variations on “‘THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” at Matlock, 
Feb. 20th ; and Weybridge, Feb. 23rd. 

















? vi . . . 
ANTED by the Advertiser (an occasional Contributor to 
Musict bony! Publication) to place his little SON in the house of a thorough 
ra Lt for TUITION, Violin and Piano. Terms to be strictly moderate.— 
+ 4,” care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 214, Regent Street, W. 








ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 

for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s, 6d. per month) on the Three 

Years Hire System.—Lists free of C. S1ILEs & Co., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn, Pianos exchanged. 
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C. MAHILLON & CO., 
MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 


AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1878: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 


General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) post free on application. 

In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs C. MAHILLON & Co, 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
globe, as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 
at various International Exhibitions (INCLUDING THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIs, 1878, 
ond the “First SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT”—the highest award—SypNeEy, 
1879), 

Every Instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 
before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 

Messrs OC, MAHILLON & Co. beg to SOLICIT A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon Approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London references. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpDINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


TNHE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BirKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


‘““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\ R R. E. MONTAGUE will sing “ MY SWEETHEART 
WHEN A BOY,” at Westminster Town Hall, This Day, Feb. 16. 
“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 


\ R HERBERT REEVES will introduce his admired Song, 
_ “FLOWERS OF MEMORY,” in the opera of Guy Mannering, at the 
Matinée to be given at the Brighton Theatre, This Day, February 16th. 


“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 


i DME CROSS LAVERS and Mr HENRY CROSS will 


sing Henry Smart's popular Duet, “‘ WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN 
FROM THE:SEA,” at Steinway Hall, Feb. 25. 

















[A,2OMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 


Quatre Mains. Par I@nack Gipsone. Price 4s. London: DuNCcAN 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


THE PRIDE OF CAER GWENT, 


WYKEHAMIST BALLAD. 
Words by the Rev. W. A. 0. CHEVALIER. 
Music by 
ALBERT DAWES. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published in Leipzig. 


ADIEU (IMPROMPTU POUR LA HARPE). 


Composé et dedié 4 Madame WILHELMINE SCHIMON 
Par 


CHARLES OBERTHUR 
(Premier Professeur de la Harpe a l'Academie de Musique de Londres). 
Op. 298. Price 4s. 
In London to be had of Messrs ScHorr & Co., 159, Regent Street; and 
Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND ae a OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING, 
rice 128, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘*The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Moki, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
| Be. PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—/ictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valieria, Mise 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. — are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
ome 1s, 1d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAuMR, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


NEW EDITION. Just Ready, price 5s, 
FETIS’S cenepratep Pracricat Work, 


A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS OF OROHESTRAS, CHORUS 
MASTERS, and MILITARY BANDMASTERS : 

Being a Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, and Vocal Writing, 
and all things relative to the composition, direction, and execution of Music, 
with the Seales, for all the Instruments in Military Bands and Orchestras, &¢c., 
by F. J. FETIS. Translated from the Original, with additions by 

WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 





























No.1. “L'ORGANETTO” .. vs -+ price 4/- 
(Parole di L. SUCCHETTI.) 
No.2. “STORNELLO ” . . Price 4/- 


(Parole di E, GOLISOIANI.) 


Musica di 
ANGELO SAMUELLI. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“The two songs set to Italian words by Angelo Samuelli, No. 1, ‘ L’Organetto,’ 
No, 2, ‘Stornello,’ are melodious and full of artistic feeling.”—Morning Post, 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 46. 
(Continued from page 83. ) 
1804. 


The operatic company at the King’s Theatre was this season 
greatly strengthened by the arrival of Madame Grassini, who 
appeared for the first time in England on the 14th of January, in 
Andreozzi’s serious opera, La Vergine del Sole. Grassini’s voice, a 
counter tenor of fine quality, was well regulated, her cadences were 
highly finished, and she sang with taste and expression. She was 
also an excellent actress. Mrs Billington appeared on the 4th of 
February in Winter’s opera, Calypso, with increased effect, and on 
the 28th of April she and Grassini performed together in an entire 
new opera seria, composed by Winter, called, // Ratto di Proserpine. 
In this opera Billington and Grassini produced an uncommon effect, 
and in the pathetic duet in the second act their fine voices har- 
monized delightfully. The music of this opera is a masterly com- 
position. Madame Bolla a re-engaged, the comic opera, through 
1er-own exertions and those of Viganoni and Morelli, became again 
fashionable. 

The oratorios at Covent Garden Theatre, which commenced for 
the Lent season on the 17th of February, were again aided by the 
powerful attractions of Mrs Billington. The performance was a 
selection, in which she sang ‘‘ Holy, holy,” and ‘‘Sweet bird,” 
with extraordinary effect. The violin accompaniment to the latter 
was performed in a brilliant style by Mr Weichsell. It concluded 
with ‘Ged save the King,” in which two new verses were happily 
introduced, the one allusive to the threatened invasion by Bona- 
parte, the other to the melancholy illness of his Majesty, in which 
the fervent wishes of the country were expressed for the restoration 
of his health. 

Mrs Billington was engaged at the concert of Ancient Music and 
at the Vocal concert, both of which were this year held at the Hanover 
Square Rooms for the first time. 

The winter theatres exhibited no striking musical novelty this 
season but the operas of The Cabinet and The English Fleet, in which 
Braham, Incledon, and Storace exerted their powerful and successful 
efforts, and were as much admired as ever. 

Incledon being subsequently rendered for a short time unable to 
perform, in consequence of severe hoarseness, he became as uncom- 
fortable as a fish out of water. So fond was he of the stage, that in 
order to act one of his favourite characters, that of Macheath above 
all, he would have arisen from his bed at midnight. He was 
attended by his friend, Dr Mosely, a physician of great skill; but 
as the Doctor could not remove his complaint instantly, Incledon 
became impatient, and had recourse to some advertised lozenges ; 
but without effect. Complaining in the green-room one mornin 
during a rehearsal, he was, according to a preconcerted plan forme 
by some of the actors, strongly urged to try the “ never-failing” 
effect of an amulet ; not by the usual mode of appending that charm 
round the neck, but by frequently sucking it. Notwithstanding 
the absurdity of the thing, Incledon actually called at the recom- 
mended shop, in Bond Street, the master of which had been prepared 
for furthering the jest, and purchased one from the shopman. 
Having sucked the amulet till bed time, he retired to rest, and on 
the ensuing morning, as soon as he had arisen and had taken a suck 
or two, he began to try his voice, and thinking it greatly improved, 
he exclaimed to his wife, ‘There, my dear, don’t you hear the 
difference? My voice is not only clearer, but I can sing two notes 
higher than I could do yesterday.” He therefore continued to 
enjoy his remedy, full of faith in its virtues, whilst his friends 
enjoyed their laugh at his credulity. Incledon, however, getting 
well, his praises of the amulet resounded among his friends in the 
theatre, till one of the conspirators, to bring about the dénouement, 
(lelivered a message to him from the master of the shop where he 
had purchased the ‘‘charm,” purporting that he had been sorry to 
find his shopman had by mistake, during his absence, sold him a 
pebble instead of an amulet, and that he therefore by his friend 
returned him the money. Incledon, when he found that he had 
been hoaxed, was full of wrath : his anger however soon subsided, 
and he consoled himself by saying, ‘‘ Well, it is after all but hoax 
for hoax, for one of the vendors of lozenges has undertaken to dispose 
of forty pounds’ worth of tickets for my benefit, in consequence of 
re having permitted him to hoax the public, by publishing a letter 

wrote to him, by his desire, in which I stated that I had been 
“ss of my obstinate hoarseness through the virtues of his invalu- 
able nostrum.” Incledon might have recollected that, soon after he 
2 st came to Covent Garden Theatre, in 1790, he was one of a brace 
. hoaxers of that day. There was a public house of the lowest 
c ne opposite to the police-office in Bow Street, Covent Garden, 
called ‘The Brown Bear,” then much used by some of the actors, 














and some of the prisoners brought up for examination. This house 
was greatly resorted to by John Kemble and others of Drury Lane 
Theatre, who at a late hour adjourned to another public house in 
Covent Garden market, called ‘‘The Finish,” to drink in the 
cy The former, ‘‘ The Brown Bear,” was famous for a com- 
pound liquor, made by a mixture of beer, eggs, sugar, and brandy, 
called ‘‘egg-hot,” alias “flannel.” Incledon and Irish Johnstone 
(commonly called Jack Johnstone) were partial to this liquor, and 
frequently indulged themselves with it during the evening at the 
theatre, and, as a good jest, occasionally obtained it in the following 
manner. When there happened to be several of the ladies of the 
theatre in the green-room, they took that opportunity to represent 
the hard case of Mrs So-and-So, the widow of a provincial actor, 
who dying, had left her and her children in great distress; adding, 
at the same time, that they were desirous of collecting a trifle to 
enable them to purchase some flannel during that inclement season. 
Having by such means received four or five shillings, they retired to 
their dressing-room, from whence they despatched their man, the 
dresser, to ‘‘ The Brown Bear ” for a quart of egg-hot, alias flannel, 
and occasionally had the modesty to take a part of it into the green- 
room, and presenting a glass to each of the females who had sub- 
scribed, requested they would drink success to the widow and the 
flannel. This system, in favour of this and that distressed family, 
they had practised several times, till the dresser happening to speak 
of it as a good joke in the hearing of Mr Q—-, the comedian, of the 
same theatre, he, by a bribe, prevailed on the man, whilst bringing 
in a future pot, to suffer him to infuse into it a dose of ipecacuanha, 
of sufficient power to sicken them of such exploits in future, and 
convince them that joking was a game at which more than two could 


ay. 

Fischer, the celebrated oboe player, died in the early part of this 
year. He was seized with apoplexy whilst performing in a concert 
at Buckingham House, in the presence of their Majesties, and fell 
on the double bass instrument of the musician next to him. In the 
early part of life he was retained at the court of the Elector of 
Saxony, and afterwards went into the service of Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, at Berlin, who was much pleased with his performance. 
Some time after his arrival at Berlin, the King, in a concert he gave 
at court, played a concerto on the German flute of his own composi- 
tion, which Fischer (not knowing the disposition of his Majesty) 
praised extravagantly. This freedom so displeased Frederick, that 
one of his officers the following day kindly dropped a hint to Fischer, 
that if he valued his liberty he had better make his retreat from 
Berlin as soon as possible. The hint thus kindly dropped Fischer 
picked up, and departed for England. He arrived in this country 
under very favourable circumstances, the oboe not being in a high 
state of cultivation, the two principal oboe players, Vincent and 
Simpson, using the old English oboe, an instrument which in shape 
and tone bore some resemblance to that yclept a post-horn, Fischer 
had so devoted himself to study, that, from the consequent little 
intercourse he had with society, he had nearly forgotten his 
own language (German) without having acquired any other. Soon 
after he was, unhappily for both parties, married to the 
accomplished daughter of Gainsborough, the celebrated painter. 
The latter, an excellent violin player, I often met at the parties of a 
gentleman I visited. Gainsborough, who was a lively companion, 
speaking of the oddities of Fischer, said that whilst walking with 
him in Pall Mall, a gentleman just before them treading on some 
ice had a severe fall, on which Fischer starting, spluttered out—* I 
never did that—I never in all my life made a slip.”—“ In a fort- 
night afterwards,” added Gainsborough, ‘‘he married my daughter !’ 
The tone of Fischer was soft and sweet, his style expressive, and his 
execution was at once neat and brilliant. He had gratified the 
admirers of music for many years, but his powers had for a consider- 
able time been declining. Thus it is with artists of genius and 
enterprise : that meteor, perfection, like a “Will-o’-the-wisp, leads 
them on till they approach so near that they think they can ** clutch 
it,” when it imperceptibly recedes till they close their mortal career 
for ever ! : 

Vauxhall Gardens opened for the season on the 6th of June, with 
an entertainment of an imposing description, entitled, ‘‘ A M ilitary 
Féte.” The gardens on that occasion were brilliantly illuminated, 
and appropriately decorated with flags and trophies, in variegated 
lamps. Marquees and tents were pitched, representing an encamp- 
ment, and in the grand display of fireworks, the bombardment of a 
citadel and the springing of a mine were admirably imitated. The 
concert (in which I was first engaged as principal oboe and concerto 
player) consisted of military pieces; and among the songs were, 
‘Come, if you dare,”—‘‘To Arms,”—‘“‘ Rule Britannia,” —and 


‘God Save the King.” In the latter the whole audience, amounting 
to ten thousand persons, joined their voices in the supplication for 
his Majesty. The effect it had cannot be described. It was however 
deeply affecting, and moistened every eye. 
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Soon after Vauxhall closed I went to Rochester, to perform a con- 
certo, &c., on the oboe, at a concert given for his own benefit by Mr 
S—r, a respectable pianoforte player of that city. On arriving 
there, I asked Mr S—r if he expected many persons to be present. 
He replied in his slow, methodical way—‘‘ I can’t exactly tell: but 
I’m sure of one; for Squire T— has promised me that he will come.” 
"Squire T— attended according to his promise ; but the other parts 
of the audience were so few, that had there been a score less, the 
’squire would have had it all to himself. The pianist, however, 
“nothing daunted,” told me the next morning that as he had no 
doubt he could in time bring it to answer, he should give a concert 
annually till it did. This determination, it struck me, might, by 
the time he was half ruined, place him on an equality with the actor 
in Cork, who, always unfortunate in his benefits, being asked how 
his last turned out, replied—‘ Oh, I came off famously last night—I 
only lost eighteen pence ! 

The King’s Theatre opened on the 24th of November with Winter's 
serious opera, // Ratto di Proserpine. Billington and Grassini were 
both loudly applauded at their entrée, and throughout the perform- 
ance. The terzetto, ‘Mi lasci,” by them and Viganoni, was given 
in the first style of excellence. The house was very thinly attended. 
as is usually the case before Christmas. 


(To be continued, ) 
——o—— 


NEW MUSIC. 
(Concluded from page 86. ) 


Messrs Willcocks & Co. publish two vigorous songs by A. T. 
M’Evoy, respectively entitled ‘‘The Old Sea Dog” and ‘First in 
the Trenches.” Both are good of their kind, but the first will, 
perhaps, command the greater number of suffrages, because it tells, 
with sailor dash and frankness, a tale of the brave old fighting days 
when there were saucy Arethusas afloat. Such pieces, though 
musically of little consequence, are not to be despised. There is 
something in them like the trumpet’s call, which stirs the blood and 
makes men feel the capacity for heroic deeds. Mr M’Evoy is also 
the composer of a march for the pianoforte, entitled ‘‘ Toute a la 
Gloire.” It may rightly be described as effective and inspiriting ; 
these results, by the way, not being due to commonplace means. 

Messrs Morgan & Co. have in their catalogue a considerable 
number of works by Mr Wilford Morgan, the well-known tenor 
vocalist. These include his sacred cantata, Christian the Pilgrim, 
founded on Bunyan’s immortal allegory. The march from Christian 
the Pilgrim has long been popular in a separate form, and now is the 
time to say that choral societies of moderate means will find the 
cantata as a whole a very useful work for practice and performance. 
It is well written and effective without exacting too much from those 
who undertake its performance. Mr Morgan’s recent songs, ‘‘ Two 
to a bargain” and ‘I'll tell her when we meet,” are as unpretending 
and pleasing asa popular taste can desire. The second deserves, 
perhaps, the greater share of attention, some of the phrases being 
quite elegantly turned. This composer has also written a ‘‘ Marche 
Militaire,” a ‘‘ Marcia Giubilante,” and a gavotte. Both marches 
are easy and characteristic, while the gavotte may take its place 
among average modern works of the kind. 

The songs published of late by Messrs. Evans & Co., bear upon 
their title-pages some well-known names, and excite hope of some- 
_— good within. Mr F, H. Cowen is composer of “The Golden 
Ladder ”—another of the numerous heaven-attaining songs already 
referred to. Of course it is superior to the average of its kind, 
because Mr Cowen turns out nothing that does not bear the hall- 
mark of accomplished musicianship. There is a good deal of the 
beauty of true pathos in the song, and we commend it to notice. 
Mr Cotsford Dick’s ‘An hour nearer dawn” belongs to the same 
class as the song just mentioned, and also deserves recommendation 
on account of genuine musical merit. Armed with these two, an 
expressive singer has at his mercy the tears of sensitive listeners. 
Two songs by Odoardo Barri bear the titles respectively of ‘‘In the 
fold” and “Grannie’s Story.” The first introduces death, angels, 
and heaven in the usual way ; and the second is not far from the 
same track, though of a homelier kind. The sentiment here is not 
so sickly as in most of these effusions, though why Grannie should 
talk the mer iment out of the little lad’s face does not clearly appear. 
The music is simple, but adequate to its purpose. Mr Berthold 
Tours, in “ Waiting for the Dawn,” also sings of death-parting and 
heavenly union, doing so in his usual artistic style, and producing a 
superior example of his skill, Among the pianoforte works published 
by Messrs Evans & Co. are “Corydon,” a pastoral bourrée by 
Theodore Ross, and a ‘* Danse des Grenouilles,” by Theodore Bon- 
heur. The bourrée is characteristic, and makes an easy and pretty 
piece for the drawing-room. Of a kindred class are ‘‘Corydon” and 








‘‘ Phillis,” two pastorales, written by Ignace Gibsone, and published 
by Hutchings & Romer. Mr Gibsone has a dainty touch for 
music of this kind, and both the pastorals are — so that itis 
hard to tell whether “‘ Corydon” or “ Phillis” should be preferred, 
This, however, does not signify, as they must not be separated, but 
each form the complement of the other. Prettier trifles of the kind 
are seldom met with. ‘‘The Maiden’s Nay” (Keppel & Co.), by 
George Fox, has to do with a slyly humorous love story, the spirit 
of which Mr Fox very happily reflects in his well written though 
simple music. ‘Three Voices” (Weekes & Co.), by Norman 
Abbott, is more ambitious than successful, but shows resource 
nevertheless, Louis Engel’s ‘‘ Darling Mine” belongs to a different 
category, as need scarcely be said after the frequent public hearing 
it has obtained. There are many graceful, musicianly, and effective 
touches in this song, which alike for subject and treatment ought to 
obtain widespread favour. 

Decidedly entitled to a place among new musical publications is a 
handsome folio wherein Mrs F. J. Hughes discusses the ‘‘ Harmonies 
of Tones and Colours Developed by Evolution” (Marcus Ward & 
Co.) The purpose of the po al is to show “that the develop- 
ment of the musical gamut and the colours of the rainbow are 
regulated by the same laws,” and she wishes it to be understood that 
she has ‘‘ gained the evolutions from the mysterious type of Life—a 
golden thread running throughout the Scriptures from the first 
chapter of Genesis to the last of Revelations—life developing around 
us and within us from the Almighty, who is its eternal Fountain.” 
Mrs Hughes, we should say, belongs to an evolutionist family. She 
is the great-niece of Dr Darwin at cousin to the famous author of 
the ‘‘ Origin of Species.” We cannot follow her here into the merits 
of a theory which certainly has about it many fascinating elements. 
Mrs Hughes, indeed, does not set forth a definite system, but only 
discoveries which may eventually lead thereto. We have, therefore, 

leasure in drawing attention to a remarkable book, some features 
in which may excite a smile, but only from the thoughtless, who 
will not take the trouble to discern what really supplies food for 
thought. The coloured diagrams showing the relationship upon 
which the authoress insists, are finely executed, and most interest- 
ing as well as curious. 

In this connection may also be noticed a set of etchings on stone 
by M. Fantin (Novello, Ewer & Co.) illustrative of musical subjects. 
M. Fantin, it is said, carries out the whole of this work himself, and 
certainly employs his medium to the production of striking effects. 
Not only is the drawing excellent, and the technical qualities of 
composition and balance of tone conspicuous for merit, but the 
artist is able to grasp the idea he seeks to convey in such a manner 
that the truth of the representation is instantly recognized. Among 
the musical subjects he has treated in his broad, effective manner, 
are the Venusberg of 7'annhduser, the first scene of the Rheingold, 
and that wherein Wotan and his companions pass over the Rainbow 
Bridge to Walhalla, the scene in Klingsor’s chamber from Parsifal, 
Brahms’s Rinaldo, Schumann’s Solitude, and the halt under the palm 
trees from Berlioz’s L’Enfance de Christ. Musical amateurs will 
take a special interest in these reaily effective illustrations of 
subjects so interesting to them. To this the merit of the etchings 
entitle them, for, as musicians are sometimes called tone-poets, M. 
Fantin may not inaptly be described by any compound word that 
conveys the idea of a man who unites the arts of drawing and 
music.—D. 7. 








A new opera, Bianca di Servia, music by Sig. Smareglia, has been 
produced at the Teatro Dai Verme, Milan. 

A monument to Friedrich von Flotow will be unveiled on his 
birthday, the 26th April, in Darmstadt, where he died the 24th 
June last. 

Mr Farquuarson WALENN.—We regret to announce the death 
of Mr Farquharson Walenn. He was taken ill on the 20th ult., and 
although every care that medical attention and the most skilful 
nursing could procure was given, he expired on Sunday, Feb. 10th, 
to the inexpressible grief of his relatives, friends, and pupils, by 
whom he was much beloved for his many amiable qualities in private 
life, no less than his invariable courtesy in the profession, Although 
only twenty-four years of age, he had rapidly attained a high position. 
He was organist of St Alban’s Church, Holborn, for five years (had 
he lived till Easter). He was also choir-master at St Mary’s, Ken- 
sington, and conductor of St Alban’s Choral Society. His compo- 
sitions comprised a Mass and several important church anthems, 
besides hymns, chants, miscellaneous songs and pianoforte solos. 
His life seemed full of promise for a successful musical career, His 
memory will be held in affectionate respect by all to whom he was 
endeared. A memorial service was held at St Alban’s Church on 
Thursday, and the interment took place afterwards at Highgate 
Cemetery. 
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BUCHAREST, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Dear Srr,—I trust we are not considered so completely at the 
Antipodes, that your readers may say, ‘* How can we be interested 
in the opera at Bucharest?” Should some supercilious persons 
hazard such an observation, allow me to remind them, or inform 
them if they do not already know, that since the inauguration of 
the ‘‘ Lightning Express,” we are within fifty-one hours of Paris, 
and sixty of London, also that the journey to Paris, thanks to the 
improved accommodation, can be accomplished without once 
alighting from the train. We are therefore not quite beyond the 
radius of civilization, and I may add that, deservedly or not, the 
Bucharest Theatre has a certain reputation in Italy, and that en- 
gagements here are somewhat sought after. Excepting two or three 
insignificant concerts, the opera season which is now drawing to a 
close has alone afforded us opportunities of hearing some music 
during the winter. There being but one decent orchestra, one good 
theatre, and one available public in Bucharest, we cannot afford the 
luxury of more than one form of musical entertainment at a time. 
Bimboni is the conductor, and he has undoubtedly made the best of 
the material at his disposition. The orchestra is powerful enough, 
but not in a very cultivated condition. A good first violin and 
violoncello fail to cover the imperfections of the remainder. We 
have fortunately a fossil trombone player and a tolerable flute and 
oboe to keep the wind instruments in order. The maestro con- 
stantly hurries the ¢empi, and there is not much light and shade in 
his interpretations, but he has probably experienced difficulty in 
convincing an orchestra accustomed to play everything /ortissimo, 
of the utility of this quality. The chorus must cause Signor Bimboni 
many sleepless nights; Billingsgate could not supply more discordant 
voices, more repulsive physiognomies, or boast of a more com- 
plete absence of musical knowledge. The enraged conductor 
often longs to take the supposed nobles, peasants or brigands 
(as the occasion may require), by the shoulders and hustle them off the 
stage. The first few weeks of the opera season were most eventful. 
Two tenors were judiciously dismissed, Prévost quarelled with the 
impresario, and Mdme Montalba with the public. The first tenor 
disappeared after a remarkable performance of Rigoletto, where he 
tripped up everyone in the celebrated quartet, and broke down 
himself in the air, ‘La donna é mobile.” He was replaced by the 
Chevalier de Santis, who, after dazzling the public with an elaborate 
display of announcements, failed to elicit anything more pleasing than 
yells and hisses at his début. Prévost has been over-rated on the Con- 
tinent, and if his really superb voice secured him some success here, 
connoisseurs all agreed in condemning his unfinished style, detestable 
phrasing, and utter incapability as an actor. He shouts out the 
few high notes which have made his reputation, and thinks nothing 
more is required of him, After much earnest study, Prévost may 
become a good singer, but I doubt him, possessing the qualities of a 
future: great artist. If the Bucharest public showed some discern- 
ment in their judgment of the tenors, they were, however, devoid 
of taste in according a luke-warm reception to so distinguished an 
artist as Mdme Montalba, and her departure was a great loss. 

Ofthe twosopranosremaining faithful tous, Mdme Lodihas appeared 
most frequently, and valiantly performed a very arduous task. She 
has sung several times in Rigoletto, La Sonnambula, Lucia, Martha, 
I Barbiére, Ugonotti, Faust, Carmen, Ballo in Maschera, Puritani, 
and created the principal ré/e in the Roumanian opera, Haiducul, 
the Brigand, composed for Bucharest by Bimboni, and performed 
lately at Mdme Lodi’s benefit. The prima donna has visited London, 
but at the beginning of her career, before time and study had fully 
developed her charming qualities. Nature has supplied her with a 
clear, bell-like voice, to which art has added careful phrasing, pure 
Pg and considerable facility of execution. Mdme Lodi is a 
; = actress, natural and graceful in all her movements, 
7 B, most conscientious artist, good-humouredly attentive 
aan many tedious rehearsals necessitated by the indifferent 
Fe ta and chorus. Mdme Gabbi, the dramatic soprano, also 

unknown in London, rendered herself popular last year by 











her impassioned and artistic singing and acting. It is curious that 
dramatic sopranos, impersonating heroines whose misfortunes might 
be calculated to reduce the most exaggerated proportions, so often 
suffer from a superabundance of flesh. Mdme Gabbi’s unslender 
figure does not prevent her from having her share of admirers in 
Bucharest, where the artists’ personal appearance is the first quality 
discussed. For instance, to the contralto, Mdme Mey, is attributed 
what is called a succés le heauté, while she deserves one more lasting 
and satisfactory. Petrovici and Figuers are the remaining tenors, 
but by far the best of the male singers is Sparapani, the baritone, 
who would command success in the largest European capitals. Sig. 
Sparapani made his first public appearance some years ago in 
Bucharest, and is amiable enough not to have forgotten his early 
triumphs. His voice is powerful, and of an agreeable timbre ; he 
sings with real expression, not the exaggerated bursts of so-called 
feeling often mistaken for it ; he is a good musician and composer, 
and free from the stagy tricks of many Italian singers. Not to 
transgress any longer on your hospitality, I will defer until next 
week a short description of Bimboni’s Haiducul, and the Roumanian 
national music.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
BesstE JoNnEsco (née RIcHARDS). 








DISCOURTESY AT THEATRES. 


A detestable custom has been introduced to this country, and I 
regret to state that it was first started at our favourite Lyceum 
Theatre. I allude to the rude modern fashion of flinging a heap of 
playbills into a basket, and telling the public to go and fish for 
themselves, It is bad enough for a man to be told by a lazy boy in 
an Eton jacket, who stands doing nothing on a gorgeous staircase, 
that he may go to the wall and pick his programme, but the insult 
to a lady is intolerable. Again and again, when ladies have asked 
for programmes, I have seen these boys and superficial young gentle- 
men point to the basket, and literally send them to it out of their 
way, when it would have been the easiest thing in the world for the 
attendant to have courteously handed a programme to the visitor at 
the theatre. Bad as was the feeing system, this rough-and-ready 
scrambling is infinitely worse. It may be folly to say so, but I 
would rather pay sixpence for a programme, and be treated civilly, 
than have the bills thrown at my head in this boorish and bearish 
fashion. By all means have a relay of playbills; have them by 
scores and hundreds; have them in crates and washing-baskets, but 
the attendants should not be allowed to consider that the existence 
of the basket relieves them from the duty of handing a bill to a 
lady or a gentleman. This is what happens: A visitor comes to the 
theatre, and does not know the new rule. He is accompanied by 
ladies, and he takes his seat ‘‘ A programme, please.” ‘‘ Go to the 
‘basket,” is the reply of the lazy attendant with his or her hands 
empty. Result: The unfortunate gentleman has to battle his way 
back over countless legs, petticoats, and sticks, to get the bill, and 
then to scramble to his seat again. Often and often ladies who 
come to the theatre alone have to submit to the same inconvenience 
on this new “help yourself principle,” which was started at the 
Lyceum, and is encouraged by most of the attendants at the other 
theatres, who think themselves too fine and smart to do their duty. 
Mr John Hollingshead was the very first manager who started the 
no fee system. You can get a quire of playbills at the Gaiety if you 
care to do so. There is a pile of them heaped up on a marble table 
at the entrance to the stalls, but this fact does not prevent the ever- 
courteous Gaiety attendants from handing a programme to each 
individual visitor. I am told that this ‘ basket ” or ** go to the 
wall” or ‘help yourself and be hanged to you” system was 
borrowed from America, but I can scarcely believe that so civil a 
nation would permit ladies to be told by boys and youths that they 
were not worth attending to. At the St James’ Theatre they adopt 
a compromise of putting a playbill uj on every seat. But itis a bad 
compromise. Programmes get knocked off the seats by sweeping 
skirts and velvet gowns—those cling + curses of the playgoer. If 
attendants are employed they ough: uot to be too grand to attend to 
the comforts of the visitors. At dinner parties we are not told by 
the footman to go to the sideboard and pour out a glass of wine for 
ourselves. The wine is handed round. The playbills and books 
necessary for the enjoyment of the play should also be handed round, 
and the sooner the sponge baskets are destroyed the better. 
Managers are not aware of the inconvenience of the system. I 
present them with a hint in due season, free gratis and for nothing. 
—Cuiement Scorr (The Theatre ). 
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MUSIC AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE, 


The new tenor, Heinrich Bitel, from Pollini’s—né Pohl— 
Stadttheater, Hamburg, appeared at the Operahouse at Frankfort 
on Wednesday, the 6th inst., as Manrico, and on Friday as Lyonel, 
and met with spontaneous and hearty ovations. Ilis voice is a 
genuine fresh tenor, equally beautiful all round, and fascinating 
in the four highest notes. The pronunciation is very distinct and 
expressive. Mr Bétel is fair, and possesses agreeable features. 
In stature and size Providence has not marked him out “a heroic 
tenor.” His appearance, like the charm of his voice, direct him 
to melody and lyric parts. Bétel is a novice to the stage: it is 
not two years since he was studying under Dr Kriig] and Zumpe ; 
from further progress in the art of singing and laying his voice 
under judicious reserve, we may hope that in Bétel the extinct 
species of a real fine tenor has risen anew. On both occasions he 
was admirably assisted by Mdmes Schréder-Hanfstaengl and 
Moran. 

Julius Stockhausen has tendered his resignation as Professor of 
Singing at the Dr Hoch Conservatorium ; his appointment was 
worth £500 a-year. Mdme Louise H6éritte Viardot will hence- 
forth be the principal teacher of singing at this Conservatory. 

At the Operahouse they are preparing a revival of the Gotter- 
Benda melodrama, Medea, which was popular on the German stage 
a century ago, and disappeared at the beginning of this century 
on the retirement of the genial Sophie Schrider. Benda is the 
composer of a number of operas which have been successful in 
their time—Dorffahr markt, Walder, Holzbauer, Lukas und 
Barbchen, Das Findelkind, and Romeo und Julie. In Medea, and 
later, in Ariadne, the author and the composer constructed a 
musical drama, which originally served the purpose of giving 
good parts to the eminent actress, Mrs Brandes, whose husband, 
an actor, founded the play of Ariadne on Gerstenberg’s cantata. 
The revival will certainly be interesting, but whether the trial 
will answer the taste of the present generation is very doubtful. 
Besides, the work will be open to comparison with Schumann’s 
musical illustration to Byron’s Manfred, which is in the repertoire. 
On the other hand, it may be remarked that Benda, who certainly 
originated the new form of the music-drama, and who wrote the 
music to the Medea of Gotter and the Ariadne of Brandes, had 
in his reformatory dealings, in some sense, no less a personage as 
successor and disciple than Gluck, F.0D. 


10th February, 1884, 
—o—. 


SONGS OF THE SEA. 

The Rev George Tugwell made a happy choice when selecting this 
subject for a lecture at the Assembly Rooms, Bath, in connection 
with the Church of England Young Men’s Society, for everything 
smacking of the salt waters has a flavour that agreeably appeals to 
all tastes. That sagacity was shown in the choice of theme was 
established beyond question by the eloquent treatment it received. 

The lecture itself was really a song—a long, sustained, and varied 
melody of prose addressed to the mighty ocean. For the moment 
Mr Tugwell appeared to assume the ré/e of a Troubadour, with the 
sea fora mistress. Had the object of his devotion been anything 
but deaf she would on the instant have melted into one of her 
gentlest moods ; whereas she was about that very time lashing our 
coasts with maddest fury. After all the lecturer was not treated in 
the matter quite so badly as King Canute; and as he prudently 
took his stand when making the harangue on the platform of the 
rooms, instead of the open shore or towering cliff, he was not made 
so unpleasantly sensible of the unheeding disposition of the cruel 
waves, as were the King and courtiers of olden time. Unconscious 
of any check that indifference might throw in his way, the Trouba- 
dour, like many another uncared for minstrel, sang his brightest and 
best in praise of the wayward, briny goddess. When the lover finds 
his fair one so cold as to refuse even to hearken to his burning words 
is he not apt to make amends by seeking some sympathetic friend, 
one into whose ear he can pour without fear of rebuff his high flown 
periods of admiration? Yet oftentimes such an enthusiast is 
reckoned a silly bore for his pains. But the lecturer found in his 
audience many eager recipients for the sounding panegyrics with 
which he was loading the object of his wonder and laudation. Not 
even the “glittering eye” of the Ancient Mariner held more 
securely the impatient ‘‘ wedding guests” than his voice held the 
audience when reciting the glories and the perils of the great deep. 
They followed him with unflagging interest as he pointed out the 
ever changing aspects and the ever varying moods of his beautiful 





Sea. They never failed to listen whilst he told them of her quiet 
beauty as she lies slumbering in the wide arms of the embracing 
shore ; of her awakening from unrestful dreams; of her dimples, 
smiles and laughter ; her sobs and moans; her long white arms, 
and songs to listening mermaids ; of her ungoverned assion and 
furious might, and her work of death and destruction. In dwelling 
upon all these attributes the speaker, 0» ardent, was impartial, 
and fairly set before his hearers the fickleness, cruelty, and 
treachery, as well as the attractive characteristics of the sea. 

There were but few critical remarks made in the lecture upon the 
musical qualities of Sea Songs. Yet, as there is really a certain 
distinctive character in the melody, a certain peculiarity in the flow 
and rhythm which marks out the nautical from other kinds of songs, 
it would have been well if the lecturer had dwelt upon the features 
which place it apart as a variety of a musical species. Not only has 
it a character of its own, but it exercises an influence that extends 
beyond its boundries. So much is this the case that one is inclined to 
fancy that a very great deal of English melody has a certain nautical 
ring about it. Some of our most popular composers, who have 
devoted their talents to this kind of work, never seem to get free, 
even when engaged upon other subjects, from its prominent 
characteristics—they are always on board ship, amongst the odours 
of pitch and tar. And itis but natural that their success should 
operate upon their fellow writers. Indeed English music, reflecting 
their occupations, inclinations, and habits of the people, might be 
said to be to a very considerable extent nautical. Had the lecturer 
given a definition of his title ‘‘Songs of the Sea” some little 
perplexities might have been avoided. Did he mean songs which 
are sung by seamen, or songs which others sing about the sea ? 
There is no small difference between the two classes. Sailors really 
have but very few sea songs, whereas “landlubbers” have vast 
libraries of them, Jack Tar in this as in other matters is conserva- 
tive, and shows no love for new fangled ditties. He keeps to the 
old fashioned ones, which are sufficient for him to give vent to his 
love of home and country ; of sweetheart or wife; of ships and 
comrades, of baccy and rum. He generally manages to fit any new 
words he may come across and like, to some old tune, which perhaps 
had done duty for very different sentiments when Drake was 
sweeping the seas. And some of these old tunes have words still 
older, words that tell of signs and of omens. Listen to the 
superstitious fellow singing under his breath of ghosts and mermaids ! 
He knows nothing of those sentimental things that go under his 
name. How many of the pieces down in the programme of the 
lecture has he heard anything of ? Perhaps three at the most. But 
if he does not know them, they nevertheless prove what interest 
landlubbers generally take in his joys and sorrows, his losses and 
gains, his pleasures and perils. : ve 

The lecturer gave a very graphic description of ‘the harvest of 
the sea,” of ‘‘fish sparkling and flashing, like silver and gold and 
jewels, in the ruddy light of the setting sun.” The picture he drew 
was as bright and fascinating as that painted by the late Fred. 
Walker, who made a Bond Street fish shop glow with a lustre rarely 
seen on canvas. Fishermen, the ingatherers of this harvest, some- 
how appeal more strongly to the sympathies of mankind than any 
other toilers. Their sufferings and dangers are made the themes of 
poets and painters. This is well. But is it not ae eee, Nea, 
that merchant seamen are not looked upon as such interesting sub- 
jects? Yet, if privation, hard work, exposure, loneliness, and 
sufferings are calculated to move the heart to sympathy, they surély 
should share with fishermen and others the concern and pity that 
Society at least affects for the victims of labour. But do they share? 
The poet usually passes by men of the merchant service, or alludes 
to them only incidentally, the painter rarely makes them prominent 
in his canvas, the song writer is too busy with pirates, smugglers, 
and kindred cut-throats to pay them much attention, the novelist 
only uses them for the padding of his three volumes, and even the 
eloquent and generous lecturer was more taken up with naval heroes 
than with these useful men. The sea is not only a producer, but 
also a carrier. To hunt and kill living produce are still thought to 
be occupations of a more poetical nature than to load and carry 
goods from one country to another. Slow paced time may alter this 
estimate. The sea has been the builder up of this earth. Whata 
toiler! And as she built she sang. Is she not the oldest and 
mightiest singer of the world? How strange must have been her 
lullaby to the cradled earth! What a pean she shouted when, 
breaking up old foundations, she leaped to new possessions! Now 
her voice seems weakened. Why she even gets hoarse in trying to 
chant a tempest—that diminished refrain of a bigger tune. But she 
sang quiet strains in olden times, when each day she gently bore her 
light burden of sand and shell to build up the rocky pillars of the 
earth. And now, in this later age, at every tide can still be heard 


the very same sweet ripple of the old, old -_ of the ni a 
ENCERDD GWFFYN. 
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FOREIGN BUDGET, 

Beruin.—Jery und Bétely, by Ingeborg von Bronsart will be 
played at the Royal Operahouse on the night of the first performance 
of Herr Guillemain’s new ballet, Nuridia.—The post of Intendant- 
General of Court Music, held by the late Count von Redern, Lord 
Chamberlain-in-Chief, has been abolished by order of the Emperor, 
and the duties attached to it transferred to the General Intendancy 
of the Theatres Royal, to which they belonged up to 1842, 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Herr Hans von Biilow has accepted 
the honorary presidentship of the Raff Conservatory, and expressed 
his willingness to direct the studies of the more advanced pupils for 
a certain period every year. 

BayreutH.—In accordance with the wish of Mdme Wagner, a 
musical performance in memory of her late husband will be given 
at the Villa Wahnfried on the anniversary of his death. Fragments 
of Wagner’s works will be executed under the direction of Herr 
Kniese, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, The performance will be 
strictly private. 

Leiestc.—Herr Aug. Bungert’s opera, Die Studenten von Sala- 
manca, has been successfully produced at the Stadttheater. The 
most applauded portions of the work, which is somewhat deficient 
in light and humorous pieces, were the concerted numbers and the 
choruses. Herr Wachtel, jun., rendered good service, being several 
times called on, as were, also, the other singers and the composer. 

Vienna.—The Beethoven prize of 500 florins, offered last year by 
the Society of the Friends of Music, has been awarded to Herr 
Victor Ritter, of Herzfeld, for his music to Grillparzer’s Der 7'raum 
ein Leben. It was accompanied by a medal commemorative of the 
Beethoven Festival in 1870. There were six competitors, who sent 
in twelve scores, 

Satzpurc.—A grand festival-concert was given in the Cursaal on 

the 27th January, the composer’s birthday, in aid of the Mozart 
Memorial Fund, Vienna. The Cathedral Musical Association 
Orchestra, strengthened for the occasion ; Mdlle Isabella von Berg, 
of Munich ; Marcello Rossi, and the Salzburg Liedertafel took part 
init. Herr J. F. Hummel conducted. 
_ Sturreart.—The Conservatory of Music, which is under the 
immediate patronage of the King, admitted last autumn 166 new 
pupils, the total number of pupils being at present 610. Of these, 
166 intend to adopt the musical profession, 51 being males, and 115 
females, 115 are not natives of Wiirtemberg. The pupils include 
370 from Stuttgart itself ; 51 from other parts of Wiirtemberg ; 12 
from Prussia; 15 from Baden; 14 from Bavaria; 1 from Saxony ; 
1 from the Saxon Principalities ; 1 from the Principality of Waldeck ; 
3 from Hamburgh ; 1 from Bremen ; 1 from Territories belonging to 
the Empire ; 19 from Switzerland ; 1 from Austria ; 1 from Italy ; 
3 from France ; 51 from Great Britain ; 11 from Russia ; 42 from 
North America ; 1 from Africa ; 5 from India ; 5 from Java; and 1 
from the Sandwich Islands. During the winter semester, 724 lessons 
are given every week by a staff of 37 masters, 2 assistant-masters, 
3 female teachers, and 1 assistant female teacher. 

BrusseLs.—The Nouvelle Société de Musique will give on the 
19th and 20th April, in the Palais des Beaux Arts, a grand musical 
festival, at which it is He gm to perform Verdi’s Requiem, the 
‘* Marche des Troyens ” by Hector Berlioz, the Quartet from Rigoletto 
and the Trio from Faust, interpreted by first-rate artists, including 
Mdmes Fidés-Devriés and Tremelli. 

AntwerP.—Pedro de Zalamea, a new opera in four acts, book by 
MM. Détroyat and A. Sylvestre, music by M. Benjamin Godard, 
has been produced at the Théatre Royal. The librettists have taken 
their story from an old Spanish source, yet, having been compelled, 
in deference to modern taste, to omit or modify certain important 
incidents, they have not made much of it. M. Godard’s score con- 
tains many beauties of a high order, but bears marks of haste, a 
circumstance not calculated to excite much surprise, if, as is stated, 
it be true that M. Godard wrote it in two months and eleven days. 
This is M. Godard’s first work for the stage. It is to be hoped he 
will profit by the experience he has gained from it. Among the best 
pieces in the present score are the overture, a duet between the 
tenor and soprano, a romance for the baritone, and a second duet 
between the tenor and soprano. The composer himself conducted 
the first performance. 

Romz.—As a rule, the present season has not been a prosperous 
- at most of the Theatres in Italy. The San Carlo, Naples; the 
me Reggio, Turin; the Carlo Felice, Genoa; the Bellini, 
bade’ the Regio, Parma ; and the Scala, Milan, have all done 
Mo y: One bright exception, however, is the Teatro Argentina 
here, G, Bizet’s Carmen, with Mdme Galli-Marié as the heroine, 
be very attractive. Then came the new opera, J'ito Vezio, by Sig. 
ne The next novelty promised is Auteri Manzocchi’s 
tela, to be followed by Lakmé, which will wind up the season. It 








is hoped that M. Léo Delibes will himself conduct the first perform- 
ance of his own work, the leading characters of which, as already 
stated in the Musical World, will be sustained by Signora Bianca 
Donadio and Sig. Clodio, the tenor. 

: WIESBADEN ( Correspondence ).—Herr Franz Rummel, the talented 
pianist, paid usa visit lately and delighted us all by his superb 
playing. In consequence of what we had heard we expected a good 
deal, but our expectations were more than gratified. The papers 
are loud in their praise. The following extract is from the 
Nassauische Volks-Zeitung of the 30th January :—‘‘ The fourth 
Symphony-Concert of the Royal Orchestra under the direction of its 
conductor, Herr Reiss, went off all the more satisfactorily from not 
baving previously been preceded by a grand flourish of trumpets. 
First and foremost, Herr Franz Rummel made his appearance among 
us as a pianist with great and triumphant success. Born in London, 
and the son of a Nassauer settled there, he entered, while still very 
young, the Brussels Conservatory in order to study, under the xgis 
of Louis Brassin, for a virtuoso on the piano. It was from this 
master that he acquired his even, powerful, and, so to speak, 
‘orchestral style’ as well as his executive skill—in a word, we have 
to do with an artist who is to be classed among the best, and will 
soon shine as a star in concert-rooms. At his début, Herr Rummel 
played Schumann's Concerto in A minor ; Franz Schubert's splendid 
‘ Wanderer-Phantasie,’ arranged by Liszt for the pianoforte, and, in 
response to an encore, a ‘ Notturno’ by Brassin—all in so perfect 
and exciting a manner that the public absolutely ‘reveled’ in 
enthusiasm. This means a great deal in a place like Wiesbaden, 
where people are well-nigh satiated with exhibitions of musical 
skill, even of the very highest order. It is to be hoped that Herr 
Rummel will soon come again.” The Rheinischer Kurier, also, of 
the 30th Jan., expresses itself thus:—‘‘ The fourth Subscription- 
Concert at the Theatre Royal made us acquainted with the pianist, 
Franz Rummel, from Berlin, who introduced himself to the audience 
with Schumann’s A minor Concerto, after which he played Liszt’s 
Fantaisie on Schubert’s ‘ Wanderer,’ and, as an extra piece, a 
‘Notturno’ in F sharp major by Brassin. Herr Rummel is an 
admirable pianist, and succeeded in at once enlisting the sympathies 
of the audience. His playing is thoroughly correct, clear, and full 
of true artistic spirit, while his skill as an executant is for him never 
anything more than a means to an end; in short, Herr Rummel is 
an artist in the true sense of the word. We have seldom heard 
Schumann’s A minor Concerto so perfectly, so thoroughly, and, at 
the same time, so brilliantly played as yesterday evening. The 
reception accorded to Herr Rummel was most enthusiastic. He 
was rewarded with repeated recalls and at last obliged, in con- 
formity with the general wish, to give an additional piece. We 
thoroughly endorse the favourable verdict of the general public, and 
shall be greatly pleased if in future Herr Rummel will come and 
play here very often.” 

Nice (Correspondence ).—Great praise is due to M. Borelli for the 
concerts he is now giviug weekly in the Salle de l’Atheneum, and 
we trust his efforts will Te rewarded by a continuance of the present 
success. It is not often at Nice that classical music can be heard to 
advantage. The last concert opened with the overture to Zampa 
(Herold), and the orchestra was perfect in its attack. Beethoven’s 
Symphony in D minor was given with great power. The perform- 
ance of the allegro was perfect, and the andante scherzo and finale 
were alike well rendered. M. Borelli has great command over his 
orchestra, and is a true reader of classical music. Mdlle C. Lassave, 
pupil of C. de Beriot, played her master’s air (on the violin) with 
variations, and won great applause. We again had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr Langdale Pheasant, and had a better opportunity of 
judging his voice with the band which, by the way, accompanied 
superbly. Mr Pheasant is the possessor of a most beautiful voice, 
one of the finest of any Englishman’s we have heard on the conti- 
nent. The possessor evidently knows how to use it, and rendered 
the grand air from A(tila in fine style. His recitative was remark- 
able for declamatory finish. 








Sig. Giulio Ricordi, the eminent music publisher of Milan, after 
having been for some time seriously ill, is now completely restored 
to health. 

Mr James Greenwood, so well known for his writing in the 
columns of the Daily Telegraph, as ‘‘ The Amateur Casual,” ‘‘ One 
of the Crowd,” &c., is writing a series of papers on ‘‘London 
Crime” for The Christian Million. The material for each paper is 
to be derived from personal observation of a day’s proceedings at 
one or other of the metropolitan police courts or sessions. An artist 
will accompany Mr Greenwood in his peregrinations for the purpose 
of illustrating his sketches. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1883-84. 


Drrecror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 18, 1884, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme, 


Part I.—Quartet, in F major, Op. 59, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncel!o (Beethoven)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti; Song, ‘* Die junge Nonne” (Schubert) —Miss Carlotta Elliott; Ballade, 
in A flat, for pianoforte alone (Chopin)—Mdlle Marie Krebs. 

Part II.—Adagio (Spohr) and Moto Perpetuo (Paganini), for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment—Mdme Norman-Néruda; Songs, ‘* Er ist gekkommen” 
and ‘‘ Widmung” (Franz)—Miss Carlotta Elliot; Trio, in C minor, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello (Mendelssohn)—Mdme Marie Krebs, Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr H. C. DEAcoN. 











SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 16, 1884, 


To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 


Programme. 


Quintet, in E flat, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Beethoven) 
~—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti; Recit. and 
Air, “‘ Revenge, Timotheus crivs’’ (Handel)—Mr Santley; Sonata, in D flit, for 
pianoforte a'one (C. V. Stanford)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; Prelude, Romance, 
and Scherzo, for violin, with pienoforte accompaniment (Franz Ries)—Mdme 
Norman-Néruda; Song, ‘‘Thou'rt passing hence” (Sullivan)—Mr Santley; 
Trio, in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncel'o (Beethoven) 
—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 








DEATH. 
On Feb. 10th, at 62, Turnpike Lane, Hornsey, JAMEs FarQquuak- 
son WALENY, organist of St Albans, Holborn, aged 24. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SaGRAMORE.—Non possumus, (Impossible quia possible.) Read 
Godwin’s Hssay on Sepulchres, 

Aw ApDMIRER OF MoLIquE.—Molique came to London first in 1840, 
and played, at the third Philharmonic Concert in April of that year, 
his own Concerto in D, His success established him at once among 
the foremost violinists of the day. He was received with genuine 
enthusiasm. 

Dopinas.—It is of no use trying to convince people of that which 
can never touch their hearts. Read Browning’s Piper. (Whole- 
some stuff.) Wagner is the Piper. 








To AvvertisERs.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday, Payment on delivery. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 89. ) 


In his capacity as a composer, the fecundity, power, and variety 
of Cherubini’s genius caused him to exert, as I have said, con- 
siderable influence on the artists of his time. Herr Hiller has 
shown us that even the greatest in Germany, beginning with 
Beethoven and Weber, felt its effects; it is certain that, when 
writing for ’'rance, Meyerbeer experienced it very much. Among 
ourselves, it may truly be asserted that Halévy was a direct 
successor of his master, and we may assuredly believe that as 
regards Catel, Boieldieu, Herold, and Auber, some derived a por- 
tion of the qualities which constituted their strength and 
originality directly from his advice, and some from the study of 
his works, Strange to say, Italy, where he first saw the light 
has alone remained insensible to the ascendancy exerted by his 





genius, which was at one and the same time so pure, so noble, 
and so vigorous, The fact is that Italy, then under the charm of 
the works left by the last great musicians of her great school, 
the Cimarosas, the Guglielmis, the Piccinnis, and the Paisiellos, 
and intoxicated, moreover, by the productions, so full of life and 
so new, of Rossini, willingly shut herself up at home from a 
musical point of view, and voluntarily refused to know anything 
about what was taking place elsewhere. The situation is now 
changed in this respect, and our neighbours feel they can no 
longer isolate themselves, even in matters of art ; but now-a-days, 
when politics are mixed up in everything, it is to the utmost 
recesses of Germany that Italy goes to seek theories and systems 
which will always be thoroughly at variance with her nature and 
tendencies in musical matters ; time, fortunately, will restore all 
things to their right place, and Italian artists will understand that 
it is only by contact with France that they will be able to give 
renewed vigour to their genius, deadened for nearly a century, 
and restore it to all its vigour ; among us they will find, still living 
and luminous, the trace left by their compatriot, a trace which 
will not be without use in again raising them artistically. 

If, however, the directing and regulating power of Cherubini’s 
genius was manifested with singular and exceedingly rare 
intensity, if it influenced in a considerable degree the general 
course of his art in Europe, it was because this great man’s genius 
differed essentially from that of the marvellous artists who pre- 
ceded him in his native country. Those artists delivered them- 
selves up exclusively to their inspiration, leaving to their 
powers of imagination alone—powers so rich and brilliant—the 
task of pleading their cause with the public and leading them to 
glory. Cherubini, with his methodical, meditative, and reflective 
mind, summoned reason to the aid of imagination, tempering and 
fertilizing the one by the other, and saw in a close alliance 
between the two the guarantee of a new art, more elevated, 
moving, true, and solid in every portion than the art which had 
been admired up to then. More fortunate than many others, he 
had the happiness of being able to apply his ideas, of causing 
them to prevail, of seeing the world of music adopt them, and 
lastly, of witnessing not only their triumph, but—if we may so 
say—their absolute generalization. 

The reader will easily believe that with his temperament 
Cherubini must have been particularly well qualified for teaching 
others the principles of an art which he had sounded in all its 
depths, and which for him had no longer any mysteries. Con- 
sequently, it is no less interesting to study in him the master 
than the producer. I found among his papers a curious memoran- 
dum, written in Italian, and evidently dating from his youth. 
This memorandum shows how much attention he bestowed on 
dramatic truthfulness as regards the inflexion of musical speech ; 
in this respect he did not yield even to Grétry, who was so 
fastidious in such matters. How far this was the case the 
reader may judge by the following lines concerning recitative : 


‘©1,—The cantilena of recitative should be neither too deep nor 
too high, but ought to imitate the inflection of the discourse, except, 
however, in cases when the sentiment of the latter necessitates a 
more significant expression in the melody. 

‘2. The desinences or endings of periods should vary in the canti- 
lena as they vary in the different periods. 

‘*3. For the full stop, the semi-colon, and the colon, the melody 
should tend downwards. 

‘*4, For the note of interrogation, the note of admiration, the same 
melody should rise and remain in the higher range. 

‘5, At the end of adecasyllabicline, rhyming with the previous line, 
if the said line is closed with a full stop, the final cadence should be 
made authentic ; if the line terminates with a note of interrogation 
or of admiration, the final cadence should be plagal.” 


Without entering on a discussion of the above, we must allow 
that such researches, suggested by a rare anxiety to attain artistic 
truth, are not characteristic of an ordinary mind. On the other 
hand, we find in the introduction to his admirable Cours de contre- 
point et de fugue an enunciation of principles which do honour to 
the master who formulated them with such distinctness, and, 
whatever Fétis may say, in language so precise and clear : 

‘When he commences this Course,” he says, ‘‘I suppose the 
student to be already familiar with the theory of chords and con- 
sequently of harmony. I make him, therefore, at once proceed to 
rigorous counterpoint, not that which followed plain-song and was 
practised by old composers, but rigorous modern counterpoint, that 
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is to say, according to the actual tonal system ; this will lead him 
imperceptibly to render himself familiar with the art of writing the 
fugue, which is the foundation of all composition. It is necessary 
that he should be compelled to follow strict precepts, in order that 
eventually, when composing on a free plan, 5 may know how and 
why his genius, if he has any, has obliged him frequently to emanci- 
ate himself from the rigour of the first rules. tt is by subjecting 

imself at the outset to these rules in all their strictness, that he 
will afterwards know how to avoid prudently the abuse of licences ; 
it is also by this kind of work that he will be able to educate himself 
in the style appropriate to the fugued style. I advise the student 
who intends devoting himself to composition to read and even copy 
as much as he can, with attention and consideration, the works 
especially of classical, and sometimes, also, those of modern com- 
posers, in order that he may learn from the former what he should 
do, so as to compose well, and from the others how he must avoid 
falling into error. By these observations often repeated, the student, 
while accustoming himself to exercise his ear by his eye, will form 

rogressively his style, feeling, and taste. The young composer who 
ollows the instructions contained in this Course of Study, will, when 
he has once reached the fugue, need no more lessons; he will be 
able to write with purity in all styles, and it will be easy for him, by 
studying the forms suited to the different kinds of composition, to 
express appropriately his thoughts and produce the effect he desires.” 
(To be continued. ) 


—_——)— 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

The concert given by Mr John Boosey in St James’s Hall on 
Wednesday was the most attractive of the present series, The 
hall was filled in all parts by an audience who were loud in the 
expression of their delight as one after another compositions 
by Arthur Sullivan, of which the programme chiefly consisted, 
were sung by Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Santley, Messrs Edward Lloyd, Maybrick, and Santley, several of 
which, especially “The lost chord” (sung by Mdme Sterling), 
“The Vicar’s Song” from the Sorcerer (sung by Mr Santley), and 
“Sweethearts” (sung by Mr Edward Lloyd), were uproariously 
“encored ” and repeated with increased effect. Besides the com- 
positions of Sullivan, Mr I. EH. Cowen’s setting of Longfellow’s 
“Reaper and the flowers,” beautifully rendered by Mdme Sterling, 
and a new song by Stephen Adams, “The Pilgrim,” given by Mr 
Kdward Lloyd, (a song there is no doubt he will have to sing 
frequently) had to be repeated by unanimous desire. Other 
attractions were provided by Mr Boosey. Mdme Carlotta Patti, 
though suffering from sore throat, and, in consequence, the 
“indulgence” of the audience asked for on her behalf by Mr Sidney 
Naylor, sang with infinite gusto Signor Manzocchi’s song, “Sul 
Mare,” (excellently accompanied on the violoncello by M. Ernst 
de Munck) as well as “Coming thro’ the rye,” in place of Auber’s 
“ Laughing Song” from Manon Lescaut, set down for her in the 
programme, M, de Munck, a most accomplished performer on 
the violoncello, played a Nocturne by Chopin with grace and 
expression and a “ Fileuse ” by Dunckler with wonderful facility, 
gaining immense applause and a recall. M. Pachmann also 
assisted at this concert, playing Chopin’s Third Scherzo, Op. 39 
(encored), and, with Miss Maggie Okey, Chopin’s Rondo (Op. 67) 
for two pianofortes. Mr Venables choir rendered Sullivan's part- 
songs ““O hush thee my babie,” “Echoes,” and “Joy to the 
Victors ” with remarkable effect. Mr Sidney Naylor accompanied 
the songs with his usual musicianly intelligence. 


———_- 0-— 
CONCERTS. 


The second aa concert of the Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society, at which the *rince of Wales was present, accompanied by 
a party of ot gees guests, was given on Tuesday evening in 
the Princes’ Hall. The musical society of which the Duke of Edin- 
burgh is president, enjoys a popularity rarely attained by amateurs; 
and the interest which the Prince of Wales takes in its welfare and 
progress has been manifested so often that the presence of his Royal 
on on this occasion was no exceptional event. The programme 
included Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, Gounod’s ‘Marche 
Religieuse and ‘‘Saltarello,” Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Ouvertura di 
Ballo, ,, Rossini’s overture to La Gazza Ladra, Delibes’ “ Ballet 
Music, y Eilenberg’s Salonstiick, ‘‘ Plappermaiilchen,’ and Liszt’s 
galo » “ Chromatique.” Mr George Mount conducted, and the 
vocalist was Mr Thurley Beale, who sang Pinsuti’s ‘ Bugler,” 
{encored,) and the song, ‘‘ Anchored,” by Watson. 











Lonpon ConsERVATOIRE OF Music.—A concert, with the assist- 
ance of their more advanced pupils, was given by the directors on 
Monday — January 28th, at the new and handsome edifice 

e 


corner of Porchester Square (opposite the Royal Oak Station), 
erected especially for the institution. The noble room was filled 
by a large and enthusiastic audience, who cordially welcomed the 
new aspirants to musical fame, and rewarded the professors of the 
Conservatoire, Mr Lansdowne Cottell, Herr Oberthiir, Mr Gerard 
Coventry, Signor Ria, and others with unbounded applause. The 
concert began by Master Hucke and Mr Cottell playing Beethoven’s 
‘* Kreutzer” Sonata for pianoforte and violin. This was followed 
by songs, nicely rendered by Misses Kerstall, Hannah Bennett, 
Madge Clyfforde, and Lavinia Robsart, and Messrs George Aylmer 
and Stewart Carleton ; a violin solo, De Beriot’s ‘“‘ Tremolo,” by Miss 
Violet Molyneux; a harp solo, Oberthiir’s charming illustration 
‘Clouds and Sunshine,” played to perfection by the composer ; and 
a song, ‘‘ Best of all,” by Moir (encored), rendered with perfect 
taste and genuine expression by Mr Gerard Coventry. The first 
part of the programme concluded with a “Grande Ballade,” Harum 
al Rachid, the composition of the Rev. Canon Harford, rendered 
with ability by Miss H. Bennett and Mdme Wright (pianoforte), Mr 
Exall (euphonium), Mr Orton (tenor horn), and a “Chorus of 
Horns.” Dr Albert Hartmann conducted. In the second part 
Mdme Viard-Louis, the accomplished French pianist, played 
Fumagalli’s ‘‘ Danse des Sylphes ;” Miss Dangars, Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B flat ; Miss Leonara Sorrell, a ‘‘ Ballade” by Chopin ; and Miss 
Violet Molyneux, one of Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodies.” Songs were given, 
with more or less effect, by Miss Adelina Hirlemann (who kad to 
am the once-popular Waltz by Venzano), Signor Ria, Mrs 
Edward Barrett, Mdlle De Schubert, Miss Madge Clyfforde, Mr 
Stewart Carleton, and Mr Gerard Coventry. M. Colonieu was 
announced to play a solo on the flute, but did not put in an appear- 
ance. The National Anthem was the last number on the pro- 
ramme. Herr Hirlemann, Dr A. Hartmann, and Mr Lansdowne 
ottell accompanied the songs. 

Scuuspert Socirety.—With the prospectus of the Eighteenth 
Season of this society some interesting statistics have been issued. 
Since its formation, the society has given 74 concerts (introducing on 
an average four new artists to the public) and 224 Soirées Musicales, 
at each of which on an average five rising artists have made their 
début, thus making a total of 1416 artists. The society has also 
introduced 56 new vocal and instrumental compositions including 
trios, quartets, songs, &c., at its concerts and soirées. Great praise 
is due to its indefatigable director, Herr Schuberth, for his untiring 
zeal and efforts to promote the objects for which the society was 
formed in 1866, and it is hoped that his exertions on behalf of the 
society, will continue to be crowned with the success they hitherto 
have obtained. 

RorTHERHITHE.—The concert given by Lord Folkestone on Satur- 
day, February 9th, drew a large audience. Every song was listened 
to with the greatest attention. One of the most pleasing songs was 
‘*Children of the City,” sung with much feeling by Miss Percy ; 
several pretty ballads were sung by Mdme Worrell; Mr Phillips 
sang his songs with good taste and expression. Mr Bishenden had 
a good reception, the last of his four songs, “Ten thousand,” 
winning loud applause, the audience joining in the chorus. He gave 
‘¢The Mermaid” for an encore. Mr Weld Forester, M.P., gave 
two recitations with much spirit. 

Exeter Hatt Saturpay Concerts. — These entertainments, 
under the auspices of the National Temperance League, continue to 
prosper. At the concert given last Saturday, Feb. 9, the principal 
singers were Dr Cooper Key, Misses E. M. Kelley and Amy Carter; 
Mr W. A. Stanley recited, Miss Colvina Waite played solos on the 
violin, and Miss Maria Norton on the pianoforte. The Temperance 
Choral Society (50 voices) sang Danby’s glee, “‘ Awake olian Lyre,” 
Bishop’s ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” and Morley’s madrigal, ‘‘ My bonnie 
lass, she smileth.” Among the most successful songs were Roeckel’s 
“Dick Whittington” (Miss Amy Carter), the same composer's 
‘*Down the old stream” (Miss E. M. Kelly), and Mr Mortimer 
Adye’s musicianly setting of some charming words by Miriam Ross, 
entitled “‘ Love-light.” The concert was under the direction of Mr 
James A. Birch. Mr F. G. Edwards presided at the pianoforte. 

Manor Rooms, Hackney.—‘‘ WetcomE Hour” ANNIVERSARY.— 
An interesting concert was oc at these rooms on Friday evening, 
Feb. 8, by pupils of the school under the protection of the Misses 
Griffith, daughters of the late Canon Griffith, prebendary of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. The Welcome Hour is a local magazine with which the 
school is identified, and both are under the protection of those 

hilanthropic ladies. ‘The rooms were crowded to excess by the 
inhabitants of the surrounding districts, who either were attracted 
by the music, or the popularity of the magazine, or perhaps both. 

o less than twenty-five clergymen were amongst the visitors. The 
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concert commenced with Mr Nicholas Mori’s pianoforte solo, 
‘* Frederica,” charmingly played by Miss Marshall. Mdime Reeves 
sang, in her usual pleasing and efficient manner, Sir Julius Benedict’s 
brilliant variations, ‘‘The Carnival of Venice,” and Wellington 
Guernsey’s ‘‘O buy my flowers.” In both she was loudly encored. 
She also gave Barri’s popular song, ‘‘Never to part,” pleasing 
thereby the large audience. After the distribution of prizes by the 
Rev. A. Brook, Abt’s popular cantata, Cinderella, was efficiently 
sung by the following young ladies : Cinderella, Miss Nellie Town- 
son ; Prince, Miss Bradshaw; White Bird, Miss A. Bradshaw ; Sisters, 
Misses M. King and Bradshaw ; Soloists, Misses King and Jones ; 
Recitations, Miss Gentry; Cinderella’s attendants, Georgina and 
Sidney Reeves, The recital of that portion of the cantata allotted 
to the speaker was rendered in a pleasing manner by Miss Marie 
Gentry, of the Harrow High School for Ladies, who also accom- 
panied the songs in the first part of the entertainment, while Mdme 
Reeves undertook that important duty in the cantata. The verdict 
of the audience, suptaneeilig Seema was that the Welcome Hour 
anniversary meeting was worthy of the successful patronage it 
received, 
—— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Epinspurcn ORCHESTRAL FEstIvAL.—This musical event, which, 
developed by Sir Herbert Oakeley from the ‘‘ Reid” Concert into a 
three days’ festival, annually occurs at this time, commenced on 
Saturday, Feb. 9th, and concluded on Tuesday with the ‘ Reid” 
Concert, always given on the 13th of February, the birthday of 
General Reid, the founder of the Edinburgh Chair of Music. Mr 
Charles Hallé’s orchestra was, as usual, engaged, and the soloists 
were Mdme Norman-Néruda, Mr Hallé, Miss Anna Williams, and 
Mr Frederic King. At the first concert the indulgence of the audi- 
ence was requested by Sir Herbert Oakeley on the part of Mr Hallé, 
who, although much better and able to conduct throughout, felt 
unequal to the further exertion of playing solo.— Times. 

NorrincHamM.—The second of the series of subscription concerts 
for the present season, given under the auspices of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, took place on Thursday evening, Feb. 7, in the 
large hall of the Mechanics’ Institution. The audience was large 
and appreciative. The works selected for performance were the 
first and second parts of Haydn’s Creation and Mendelssohn’s 
Lobgesang (Hymn of Praise). The principal singers were Miss 
Mary Davies, Mr Joseph Maas, and Mr Bridson. The band 
numbered about fifty, and the chorus was about 200. The band, led 
by Mr A. Gibson of the Royal Italian Opera Company, was efficient 
in every respect, being strengthened by instrumentalists from 
Hallé’s and De Jong’s bands, and by players from the neighbouring 
towns. Mr H. Housley presided at the organ, and Mr John 
Adcock conducted.—The eighth and last of the series of popular 
concerts took place on Saturday evening, Feb. 9. in the Albert Hall, 
and was successful in every respect. The audience was as large as 
at any of the previous entertainments, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
delightful programme provided, The great attraction was the band 
of the Royal Artillery, which, under the conductorship of Cavaliere 
L. Zavertal, performed selections of music both classical and 
popular in a manner—says the Guardian—which reflected the 
greatest credit, and earned for them the heartiest applause. The 
band numbers thirty performers, and is composed of reed, string, 
and brass well balanced, though a slight addition to the brass weed 
have given greater breadth and power in the forte passages. Mr 
Moxon, of the Yorkshire concerts, was the vocalist, and sang 
“ Adelaida,” ‘‘The Message,” and several other pieces with taste 
and feeling, meeting with the heartiest applause. Though the last 
of the series, it was certainly one of the best and most enjoyable. It 
is intended that next season they shall be given weekly during the 
winter months. The thanks of the public are due to Mr Haynes 
and the other members of the People’s Entertainment Committee, 
who have worked so well and so cheerfully to make these concerts 
successful, and it must be gratifying to them to know that they 
have succeeded in providing the public concerts of so high a 
character and at so small a cost. 

Botton.—Orcan Recrrat.—On Saturday evening, February 9th, 
the recital in the Albert Hall, being of a popular character, was 
attended by 934 persons. Mr Mullineux was successful in each of 
the pieces on the programme, which included the favourite ‘‘ Kath- 
leen Mavoureen ” (Crouch’s time-honoured song), ‘‘O Salutaris,” the 
‘* Pastoral Gavotte” by Muscat, a selection from Patience, and Dr 
Bentley’s “ Dedication March in A.” In addition to these popular 
favourites, the Schiller Festival March (Meyerbeer) and Guilmant’s 
Organ Sonata in D major made up a programme which was accept- 
able alike to the amateur as well as to the wider class of listeners 
who have not had the advantage of a musical education. 





Taunton.—A concert was given at the Memorial Hall, Paul 
Street, on Tuesday, Feb. 5, in the presence of a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. The position of conductor was occupied by Mr T. J. 
Dudeney. The whole of the programme of music was well received, 
those ladies and gentlemen who have been constantly before Taunton 
audiences being heartily applauded. The following was the pro- 
gramme :—Part-song, ‘‘ A maiden I love dearly” (G. A. Macfarren) ; 
song, ‘The Troubadour” (Walter Maynard), Mr Roberts ; vocal 
duet, ‘Good and true” (T. J. Dudeney), Miss A. M. Dudeney and 
Mr Wake ; song, ‘‘ The light canoe,” Op. 5, No. 1 (J. W. Davison), 
Mr T. R. Glanvill; part-song, ‘‘ You stole my love” (Walter Mac- 
farren); song, ‘‘ When the Thorn is white with blossom ” (C. M. von 
Weber) Miss Sibly ; pianoforte solo, Concerto in F minor (Sterndale 
Bennett), Mr R. Sommerville ; song, ‘‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill ” 
(A.D. 1779—James Hook), Mr Wake; recitation, ‘‘ Mark Antony’s 
Oration over Cesar” (Shakspere), Mr G. M. Savery, M.A. ; song, 
“ Rough wind that moanest loud ” (Illustrations of Shelley—J. W. 
Davison), Miss A. M. Dudeney ; part-song, ‘Shall I tell you whom 
I love?” (S. S. Wesley); part-song, ‘‘ Now fie on Love” (G. A. 
Macfarren) ; song, ‘‘Spring Song” (George J. Bennett), Miss E. 
Webber; pianoforte solo, ‘‘ Menuet Impromptu” (Walter Mac- 
farren), Mr T. H. Chaffin ; song, ‘‘ Life is a river” (S. Nelson), Mr 
Webber ; Old English ditty, “ Near the Town of Taunton Dean “4 
(T. J. Dudeney), the Chorus ; song, ‘‘ The Quaker’s Daughter "one, 
Watson), Miss Sibly ; dramatic overture to the fairy tale of ‘ For- 
tunatus” (J. W. Davison), Mr. R. Sommerville and Mr T. J. 
Dudeney ; song, ‘‘ The Yeoman’s Wedding” (Prince Poniatowski), 
Mr Seary; recitation, ‘The Lifeboat” (George R. Sims), Mr 
McIndoe ; song, ‘‘ The Boatswain’s Story ” (J. L. Molloy), Mr T. M. 
Hawkins ; part-song, ‘‘ He that hath a pleasant face ” (J. L. Hatton). 

LEAMINGTON, —Miss Holcroft Jeaffreson, formerly a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Goldberg (London), to whom Leamington is indebted for 
many high-class ‘‘ musical afternoons,” gave her annual concert in 
the Theatre Royal to a crowded audience. It is gratifying to be 
able to state that every available seat was occupied, The only 
drawback to the enjoyment of the concert was the pertinacity with 
which every piece was re-demanded, the encore system being 
carried to an extreme, positively vexing. We are glad to see that the 
artists exercised discretion and responded in two instances only, thus 
taking the initiative in putting the veto on a practice which has 
already become a positive nuisance. The company included the élite 
of the neighbourhood, and the concert was one of the best given in 
Leamington for some time past. Miss Holcroft Jeaffreson was 
iota successful in all her songs, and the reception accorded her 
on each occasion was thoroughly well deserved. Miss Hilda Wilson 
sang, one of her most successful songs being ‘‘Creation’s Hymn.” 
On one occasion Mrs Hutchinson was re-called no less than three 
times, and the audience were satisfied with nothing less than a 
repetition. Mr Maas isa most accomplished vocalist, and afforded 
the audience a musical treat of unusual merit. Mr W. H. Brereton 
sang the several songs allotted to him with effect. The solos on the 
violin by Miss Dunbar Perkins were performed with skill and loudly 
applauded. Mr Frank Spinney presided at the pianoforte. 

Monmovutu.—Miss Bessie Waugh, whose talentsas an accomplished 

ianist are well recognized, not only here, her native town, but in 
ndon, has given two pianoforte recitals (morning and evening) of 
classical and popular music at the Borough Court, interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental solos, Miss Waugh having the assistance of 
her brothers, Messrs F. and J. Waugh, Messrs C. and J. Ewance, of 
Chepstow, Miss Jarrett, and Mr and Mrs Alabaster, of Monmouth. 
The concerts were in aid of the St Mary’s organ fund, and were 
under the patronage of Mr Rolls, M.P., the Rev. Wentworth 
Watson, vicar, and Mr C. Powell, mayor; but Mr and Mrs Rolls 
were unavoidably prevented attending either, owing to the death of 
Sir Charles Maclean, Mrs Rolls’ father. Schubert’s Impromptu, 
Op. 9, and Bach’s Bourrée et Musette de la Suite Anglaise, were 
pee together for Miss Waugh’s first soli, followed by Beet- 
oven’s Adagio from Sonata in C minor, grouped with Scarlatti’s 
vivace from Sonata in C and Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat major, and 
his Valse in the same key. The whole of these were played by Miss 
Waugh from memory. In each case Miss Waugh was aie 
applauded, and it speaks much for her skill that she was thus able 
to make classical music popular. 


Worcester.—A large and fashionable audience attended on Mon- 
day evening, February 4th, at the Public Hall, on the occasion of 
Mr Spark’s third and last grand concert of the present series. The 
artists—seven in number—included some who had already acquired 
a high reputation before Worcester audiences, and others who were 
new to the city. The programme, consisting of instrumental and 
vocal music of the highest order, opened with a duet for violoncello 
and piano (Chopin), performed by Mons. Hollman and Signor 
Bisaccia, after which songs and duets were rendered to the entire 
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satisfaction of the audience by Misses Clara Samuell, Damian, Mr 
Henry Guy, and Signor Foli. Signor Foli’s appearance was the 
signal for that hearty ovation with which a Worcester audience is 
never slow to greet an old favourite, and in the rollicking song of 
Mendelssohn’s, ‘‘I’m a roamer,” he scored a great success, and 
gained an enthusiastic encore. Signor Bisaccia’s pianoforte solo 
** Rhapsodie No. 2,” by Liszt, was a striking performance, embracing 
the most varied effects. His manipulation—says Berrow’s Journal 
—is something wonderful, the forte passages being remarkable for a 
power few would think a piano capable of producing, and on the 
other hand his piano passages have a grace and beauty which only a 
master hand can develop. Altogether we must congratulate Mr 
Spark on the great success attending his enterprise, and we trust 
that next season he will be able to secure a succession of concerts of 
the same high class, for they cannot fail to produce a good effect on 
musical culture in the city. 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


We learn that it is intended to present Sir Julius Benedict with a 
testimonial, now that he has completed fifty years of service to 
music in this country. A circular, dated from the Guildhall, has 
been issued, with a view to the formation of a general committee, 
and a preliminary meeting will take place on the 17th inst, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The Lord Mayor will act as treasurer of the 
fund. No doubt che friends and admirers of Sir Julius Benedict are 

lad to find that an idea which must have occurred to them all 
is being carried out under such auspices, and that another oppor- 
tunity has come for marking their sense of the veteran musician's 
deserts. Mr Carl Rosa has purchased the lease—which has seventy- 
two years to run—of the Court Theatre, Liverpool, together with 
the shops and premises forming the block. A reason for taking this 
step may be that Mr Rosa finds increasing difficulty in obtaining a 
Liverpool house for his operatic representations, which are generally 
given about Christmastime. He now has one of his own, and, in con- 
gratulating him upon the acquisition, it may not be out of place to con- 
gratulate Liverpool also. ‘The company are at present busily engaged 
with rehearsals of Villiers Stanford’s new opera, The Pilgrims, the 
success of which, judging from the excellence of the libretto and 
the preparations now making for an efficient performance, is already 
assured, provided, of course, the music be worthy. On this point 
amateurs must wait for information a little longer. Concerning 
another English opera, Colomba, we hear that the extremely shabby 
manner in which it was put on the stage at Hamburg handicapped 
the work severely. rc sae will, perhaps, treat Colomba with 
greater respect, and not provoke the public to think that an opera 
in which the manager has no faith can hardly deserve patronage. It 
is said, on behalf of Herr Pollini, that he has reserved himself for 
Mr Stanford’s Savonarola, but this does not shield the Hamburg 
impresario from the sting of the saying, ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well.” Does any one wish to “consider the 
poor that cry” in a very practical manner? If so, let him take 
tickets for the entertainment to be given in Steinway Hall on the 
28th inst. Then and there will be offered a miscellaneous concert, 
with recitations, and a drawing-room operetta by Messrs Law and 
Grossmith. A large number of amateurs and professionals have 
promised assistance, including Lady Violet Greville, Lady Colin 
Campbell, Miss Adele Myers, Miss Geraldine Ponsonby, Mdme 
Liebhart, Mr Isidore de Lara, Signor Romili, and Signor Li Calsi. 
The object is to aid the fund for providing “ penny divners” for the 
East-end poor. This form of benevolence has, we believe, been 
some time in operation, and worked an immensity of good. Mr 
Kuhe announces a ballad concert in the Dome, Brighton, for 
Tuesday evening next. This will be no ordinary affair of the kind, 
since among the artists engaged are Mdmes de Munck (Carlotta 
Patti), Hutchinson, Bertha Moore, and Antoinette Sterling ; Messrs 
K. Lloyd, Maas, and Santley ; with M. de Pachmann (pianoforte), 
Signor Papini (violin), and M. de Munck (violoncello), Such a 
gathering of musical notables distinctly invites an exceptional 
assemblage of the public. 
_ Mdme Viard-Louis has given the first of her Beethoven concerts 
in Princes’ Hall, and it may be hoped that she is encouraged to 
persevere in the heavy task of playing all the great master’s piano- 
forte music, solo and concerted. The feat has, we think, never been 
attempted before. It rather reminds us of Weston’s 5,000-mile 
walk. Apropos to English music abroad, the fact is worth record- 
ing that our compatriots have more than once lately vindicated 
native art in the Eternal City. Not many weeks since, a Pianoforte 
Irio by Mr Cusins was performed at Rome, and on Jan. 24tha 
Quintet and other compositions by Mr Alfred Gilbert had a hearing 
in the Palazzo Sinibaldi. Thus, from Hamburgh in the north to 
Rome in the south, representatives of the ‘ unmusical country ” 











More and more success to 
Signor Monari-Rocca announces the second of his oddly- 
named ‘‘Cosmopolitan” Concerts. French, Italian, and English 
artists are engaged ; but imagine a cosmopolitan concert with no 


are giving that frequent epithet the lie. 
them. 


German! Prince Bismarck might almost regard this as a casus belli, 
only he could not fight Signor Monari-Rocca. Yesterday took place, 
at the Alhambra, the first rehearsal of Millicker’s comic opera, Zhe 
Beggar Student, an English version of which has been prepared by 
the competent hands of Mr W. Beatty-Kingston. The original has, 
we suspect, been liberally ‘“‘cut” to make room for the inevitable 
ballets ; but the production of a work so successful elsewhere will, 
in any case, be an interesting event.—D. 7’, 
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NEW ITALIAN OPERAS IN 1883. 

The following is a list of the operas produced in Italy during 
the past year, together with the names of the composers, and of 
the places where the works were brought out, as well as of the 
dates of the first performance :— 

1. Despo, grand opera, Carrer, P., Patrasso, January ; 2. Mar- 
gherita, buffo, Tanro, Bertaggia, Antonacci, and Valente, Teatro 
Nuovo, Naples, January ; 3. La Befano, buffo opera, Canti, Ed., 
Teatro Metastasio, Rome, 15th January ; 4. J/ Saggio, buffo opera, 
Soffredini, Istituto Cherubini, Leghorn, 3rd February; 5. Un 
Giorno onomastico, buffo opera, Piacenza, Novi-Ligure, C., Feb- 
ruary; 6. Jl Profugo, buffo opera, Guarro, Gio., R. Collegio, 
Naples, 15th February ; 7. L’Assedio di Firenze, grand opera, Ter- 
ziani, E., Teatro Apollo, Rome, 24th February ; 8. Adello, grand 
opera, Logheder, L., Teatro Fraschini, Pavia, 10th March; 9. 
Dejanice, grand opera, Catalani, A., Scala, Milan, 17th March ; 10. 
La Regina di Scozia, grand opera, Stuard-Stresa, Fiorenza, Teatro 
Vittorio Emmanuele, Turin, June; 11. Ettore Fieramosca, grand 
opera, Benacchio, G., Teatro Garibaldi, Padua, 30th June; 12. 
Luisa Sanfelice, grand opera, Taccheo, Luigi, Teatro Garibaldi, 
Chioggia, 2lst July ; 13. L’Oratore da Caffé, buffo opera, Maggi, 
Paolo, Teatro Sociale, Sondrio, 23rd July ; 14. Donna Ines, butfo 
opera, Ricci, Luigi, Politeama, Placenza, 29th August; 15. // 
Matrimonio Segreto, buffo opera, Graffigna, Teatro Salvini, Florence, 
8th September ; 16. Z’ommaso il Gobbo, buffo opera, Teza, Luigi, 
Teatro Sociale, Longarone, September ; 17. @uattiero, grand opera, 
Torrens, Ed., Buenos Ayres, September; 18. La Bujenta, buffo 
opera, Tarditi, G., Acqui, September ; 19. Amazilia, grand opera, 
Palminteri, Teatro Dal Verme, Milan, 13th October ; 20. Una Con- 
giura, comic opera, Biagi, Alessandro, Teatro Niccolini, Florence, 
7th November ; 21. L’ Antiquario, semi-serious, Dessy, B., Teatro 
Cerruti, Cagliari, 13th November ; 22. Cristoforo Colombo, buffo 
opera, Penco, V., and Begnami, Politeama, Genoa, December. To 
the above may be added : 23. Haiduck, a Roumanian serious libretto, 
Bimboni, 0., Bucharest, 19th January ; and 24. Maitre Frangois, 
French comic libretto, Presteau, A., Rouen, January. 


—_o—— 


HISTORICAL CHAIRS. 
(To the Editor of the ** Musical World.” ) 

S1r,—Will you kindly enable me to ask through the columns of 
your journal for descriptive particulars, with engravings, drawings, 
or photographs of celebrated chairs in family residences of the 
nobility and gentry, and those connected with great composers, 
singers, and musicians, with information also of notable chairs in 
cathedrals, churches, colleges, town halls, and public institutions 
at home or abroad? I am preparing a collected account of historical 
chairs from avaliable literary sources ; but knowing that there are 
many interesting ones which have escaped my search, as well as 
some others in private possession but little known, and wishing to 
make the proposed illustrated work as copious as possible, I beg 
your esteemed assistance on that behalf, with my best thanks for 
such valuable favour.—I am, &c., C. B. Strutt. 


34, East Street, Red Lion Square, W.C. 








Herr Bilse, Court Musical Director, Berlin, has received an offer 
to visit Barcelona and Madrid with his Orchestra, for the purpose 
of giving ten concerts in the former city and twenty in the latter. 

Martucci, the well known Neapolitan pianist, will visit Turin 
with an orchestra of ninety performers during the International 
Exhibition there in June and give a series of concerts. 

Senhor Campos-Valdez, who has undertaken to carry on the pre- 
sent season for the two months of it still remaining, has been 
accepted as manager of the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon, for five years. 
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BROADWOOD'S PIANOS. 
(From the ‘St Cecilia Magazine.”) 

‘*Scrape a Russ,” says the old proverb, ‘‘and you will find a 
Tartar.” The Marquis of Lorne has lately given the saying a new 
turn. He tells us that Scotsmen are everywhere, even in the back- 
woods of Canada, and that the purest-blooded Indian he could find 
answered to the name of ‘“‘ Macdonald!” What is more, Scotsmen 
generally get to the front wherever they are, and hold it too. Indeed, 
the ‘Grand Old Man” himself is proud to believe that he comes of 
the Scots. It is, however, not generally known that the founder of 
the house of Broadwood & Sons was a Scotsman. Very likely he 
would change the spelling of his name when he went south, in order 
that the Londoners might understand him, for though we have 
Braidwoods in Scotland we have no Broadwoods. 

The house which now bears the designation of Broadwood & Sons 
was founded in 1732 by Burkhard Tschudi, the descendant, it is said, 
of a noble Swiss family, and a pupil of Tabel, the famous maker of 
harpsichords in London. Taking up his residence in Great Pulteney 
Street, Golden Square, he chose for his sign a plume of feathers, 
probably because, on the recommendation of Handel, he had been 
honoured with the appointment of harpsichord maker to the Royal 
Family, which of course included the Prince of Wales, whose rank 
is denoted by three feathers. Nor was the appointment altogether 
nominal, for among the musical treasures of Windsor there is in- 
cluded a double harpsichord bearing the name of Tschudi. Frederick 
the Great also became the patron of the Swiss maker, and the 
palace at Potsdam still boasts of more than one instrument from his 
hands. At what precise date Broadwood joined Tschudi is not 
known, but as the latter retired from business in 1773 in favour of 
Broadwood, we may suppose that the Scotsman, who had gone to 
London simply as a cabinetmaker, was in T'schudi’s employment for 
several years prior to that date, a circumstance that is borne out by 
the fact that when the partnership had been formed it was with 
Broadwood as the son-in-law of the proprietor. So late as 1794 the 
firm was still known as that of Tschudi & Broadwood, subsequently 
it became Broadwood & Sons. The first grand piano, however, 
made in London was as much the work of Americus Backers, a 
Dutchman, as that of Broadwood. Backers died in 1781, leaving 
his ‘‘ action” to be worked out by Broadwood, which, with some 
change of proportions, is used by the firm at the present day. John 

Broadwood lived into the beginning of this century, but the business 
was continued after his death by his sons, Schudi and Thomas, who 
had for some years previously been associated with their father in 
all his undertakings, That the brothers had not mistaken their 
avocation is shown by the improvements they introduced into the 
instruments of their manufacture. In 1804 James Schudi had so 
far perfected the piano as to carry the compass of the grand up to F. 
In this improvement, however, it was found that the wrest-plank 
was so weakened by the extension that the pitch of the treble 
notes was reduced out of proportion, and it was to remedy this 
defect that the steel tension-bars were placed above the 
strings — an invention the success of which has since been 
proved by its universal adoption. Even at the beginning of the 
present century the reputation of this house stood very high. That 
a “grand” bearing the name of Broadwood should have found its 
way, as a present to Beethoven in 1817, as far as Vienna, is evidence 
at once of their great reputation and of the cordial goodwill which 
subsisted between the pianoforte makers and the composer of sym- 
phonies. 


William Southwell. In 1827 James Broadwood patented tension- 
bars and string plate combined, and, always in advance with their 
improvements, another member of the firm—H. F. Broadwood—in 
1847 invented the non-grand piano, with diagonal tension-bar and 
transverse suspension-bar, from which such wonderful effects have been 
obtained. So late as 1862 a still further improvement was effected 
in the mode of fixing the metal tension-bars, which till then had 
been liable to displacement. In this invention the turning pin 
screws accurately into the thick metal wrest pin piece, and through 





In 1804 James Broadwood claims to have furnished a | 
sketch of the cabinet piano, which was afterwards patented by | 





it into the wooden wrest plank, thus counteracting the path of the 
strings, and rendering the iron framing complete. That with the 
lapse of time the piano will undergo new changes there can be no 
doubt, and, looking to the past history of this house, there is every 
reason to believe they will not be behind in the race. They made 
Great Pulteney Street famous a hundred years ago, and, singularly 
enough, the firm’s address at the present day remains unchanged ; 
though it may very well be supposed the premises have undergone 
various alterations since they were first taken possession of by the 
Scottish cabinet-maker. 
—o-— 


BERNHARD MOLIQUE AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
IN 1848 AND I849. 


‘*At the second Philharmonic Society Concert on Monday, Molique 
was received with acclamations, an honour due to his distinguished 
merits. His concerto (in D, No. 4, Op. 14) is a masterly work, both 
considered musically and in reference to the instrument for which it 
is written. We have no space to analyse it now, and, indeed, we are 
not competent after one hearing. We were most struck with the 
romance in B minor, a kind of song without words—the melody, 
exquisite and continuous, and accompanied with consummate art. 
Molique’s playing demands no panegyric now; he is acknowledged 
to be one of the most perfect and accomplished violinists of the age, 
and among the exclusive interpreters of classical music, has perhaps, 
never found a superior. His concerto was received with immense 
applause, after and in the course of each movement, and the audience 
felt that a new masterpiece had been added to the repertoire of the 
violin.” —Musical World, April 1, 1848. 7 

The ‘‘Fifth Philharmonic Concert took place on Monday evening, 
May 14, 1849. Conductor, Mr Costa. The grand feature of the entire 
concert was decidedly the Concerto in A minor of Molique, whose 
appearance was the signal for tumultuous applause from the whole 
room, joined by the entire body of instrumental performers, a just 
homage to high genius and personal worth. Molique’s Concerto isa 
chef Pwurcre. The symphonic form is displayed in all its grandeur 
of development, the orchestra is employed with variety and taste, 
and the solo instrument provided for with masterly effect. 7'he 
adagio in E major is ove of Molique’s most beautiful effusions, a 
perfect gem of melody and ingenious workmanship. The Rondo 
Jinale is one of the most piquant, interesting, and cleverly written 
of the composer’s works. In this kind of movement he yields to few, 
and in the present specimen has surpassed himself. Molique’s per- 
formance exhibited that classical repose, vigorous energy, and living 
mechanism which places him in the first rank of European violinists. 
We never heard him play more uniformly well, or with more sus- 
tained fluency and power. His tone and phrasing in the Adagio, 
and the fluency of his execution in the finale was marvellous. The 
applause at the end of each movement and during the progress of the 
Concerto, at the termination of the various solos was unanimous 
and enthusiastic. Although it came so late in the evening, the 
greatest attention was paid, and a more legitimate success 
was never obtained. It is here the place to remark that Molique 
has intimated his intention of permanently remaining in this country 
—a good piece of news for all amateurs of classical violin playing, 
for all the quartet societies, and indeed for all lovers of music.” — 
Musical World, May 19, 1849. 








WINTER. 
See now the scene is changed; the wood 
That once rang with a heavenly flood 


Of sound is still; the trees, once glad, 
Stripped of their leafy robes, are sad, 


The brook hath ceased its liquid lay, 
The whistling breezes wildly play 

Their shrill-toned symphonies, and blow 
O’er hill and valley clad in snow. 


The day is dark, the sky is drear, 
And earth seems all a dismal sphere ; 
Yet in the heart sweet hopes remain 
That brighter days will come again, 
Copyright. J. H. A. Hicks, 











On the termination of the season at the Teatro Real, Madrid, 
Signore Theodorini, Gargano, Signori Masini and Nannetti, go for 
the usual spring season to Seville, 
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“FIFTY YEARS AGO,” 
(From the ‘‘ New Monthly Magazine.” ) 
Musical expression is the golden axis on which the esthetic of 


harmony turns. It consists in giving to every individual piece, and 
every single idea, its appropriate execution. Correctness, intelligi- 
bility, and beauty, are the three great requisites of that execution, 
and consequently of musical expression. 

Correctness consists in accurate reading, and the strict observance 
of rhythm. 

Reading is far more difficult than is generally imagined. As in 
every musical idea is comprehended its own peculiar execution, the 
difficulty consists in the necessity of entering into the spirit of 
those ideas, and forming a representation of them, which shall be 
truly characteristic. In music, as in rhetoric, accurate and clear 
reading must precede fine declamation. To attain the power of 
reading correctly, long and unremitting practice is essential; the 
scores of celebrated masters must be continually studied and the 
hand disciplined in the execution of any very difficult and intricate 
passages. Simple composition, at the same time, must not be 
neglected, for it not unfrequently happens that they are really the 
most difficult. Paradoxical as this may appear, it ceases to be so, 
when we consider that to give a proper effect to simple music a 
profound feeling of its beauties is indispensable ; whilst the execu- 
tion of difficulties is dependent generally on mechanical dexterity. 
Ihave known eminent singers of both sexes, and excellent piano- 
forte players, who could overcome the difficulties of an air or 
concerto with astonishing ability, and yet were incapable cf doing 
justice to the simplest hymn or ballad. It is only by the incessant 
practice of Solfeggi, and instrumental lessons, that the singer or 
player can acquire a facility of reading. 

The second requisite of good musical performance is inée/liyibility, 
for that which is difficult to understand can never make an impres- 
sion in the heart, The performer should clearly mark every passage, 
nay, every note, or, as a painter would say, give it a sharp outline ; 
he should practise for clearness—sfaccato passages; he must not 
mutter when he should speak, and should strive, above all, to 
render his tones as full and as round as possible. In the singer this 
distinctness is particularly necessary ; for, unfortunately, the most 
beautiful poetry is frequently lost between the lips and the teeth. 
Thus the effect is merely single where it ought to be double ; for, 
without doubt, the poetry and music should make an equal impres- 
sion on the heart. This negligence on the part of singers accounts, 
in some measure, for the inattention that is frequently observable in 
the audience during a concert. But we see the difference when a 
beautiful and artless song is sung with proper distinctness and 
expression—every heart and eye are immediately open in acknow- 
ledgement of its influence. A singer should, therefore, study his 
text carefully ; enter into the spirit of each word, giving it appro- 
priate expression, and, above all, should guard against the practice 
of drawling out and torturing the vowel sounds, by which the whole 
articulation is frequently rendered feeble and unintelligible. 

The third property of musical execution is beauty. 

He who has a truly sensitive heart, capable at once of feeling with 
the poet and the composer—whose soul is taken prisoner, and is 
carried along with the tide of the song—who has seen the divine 
beauty of harmony unveiled in the hours of devotion, requires only 
a hint to enable him to enter into the spirit of any piece of music 
he may have to perform. 

Beauty in music, however, consists of so many minute and ex- 
quisitely delicate shades, that its definition is impracticable. But a 
young girl, full of innocence and grace, is not the less beautiful 
because the beholder cannot particularize all her charms. Whatever 
difficulty may be experienced in analyzing her beauty, it is still a 
subject which may give rise to many interesting observations. 

The constituent elements of correct musical expression are: the 
full pouring out of the tones, light and pleasing portamento, or the 
blending of one note into the other ; the swelling, rising, falling, and 
dying away of the tones; the introduction of little ornaments with 
grace and simplicity ; the giving to every passage a beautiful and 
distinct outline ; the soft tremolo, the management of the breath in 
the singer; the exquisite shake; the melting appogiatura ; and 
finally, the proper deportment of the performer, and the exemplifi- 
cation of appropriate feeling in his countenance. As every idea has 
its own peculiar colour, and as there are an innumerable variety of 
intermediate shades between the ardent glow of pathos, and the 
roseate hue of joy, it is, as has already been remarked, quite as im- 
possible to define all these gradations as to mark the various tints of 
a Titian, a Correggio, or a Mengs. These and many more duties 
are required of the performer, who merely executes what another 

as composed. But the art of musical expression is far more im- 
portant, as it regards the composer himself; he should know all 











that the poet and orator ought to know, while at the same time he 
must possess the profoundest knowledge of musical art. 
_ The pathos of sacred music has a simple, sublime, solemn, and 
impressive character, and some compositions of this class have for 
centuries wrought an effect on the human heart. This is to be 
accounted for by their simplicity, devotional feeling, and sublimity, 
which subdues all hearts, and draws them towards heaven. The 
composer of sacred music should possess religious enthusiasm, 
sublimity of genius, and the most delicate susceptibility of heart, 
to enable him to lend the accents of music to the simplest prayer. 

Musical expression in ecclesiastical pieces varies according to the 
subject. For example, the triumphal style prevails in festivals, 
agitates the flood of harmony, and wafts its glad feelings to heaven. 
If a composer intend to set the following words to music— 

**Gott fahrt auf mit Jauchzen und Frohlocken,”* 

his prevailing idea must be the triumphant ascension of Christ, as 
Klopstock has described it. 

A requiem, or mass for the dead, ought to be clothed in the hue of 
melancholy. The words 

“Requiem eternam da nobis, Domine ! ” 

seem to have but one mode of expression, consequently they must 
be set only in those keys containing flats, which lull to rest, and are, 
by their hollow and languishing tones, admirably expressive of death. 
For such a theme B flat major, and B minor } are particularly suited, 
as also E flat major, and C minor. 


(To be continued. ) 





O——— 


MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


The Metropolitan Liedertafel gave their third concert of the 
eleventh season in the Melbourne Town Hall on the 17th inst., 
when there was an overflowing and fashionable audience. The 
concert opened with the first act of Wagner’s Lohengrin, when 
the original instrumentation was given for the first time in 
Australia, The society was assisted by the following artists :— 
Signor Graziosi (Henry the Fowler), Mr Armes Beaumont 
(Lohengrin), Miss Alice Rees (Ilsa of Brabant), Herr Ernst 
Hartung (Frederick of Telramund), Signora Venosta (Ortrud), 
and Signor Borzoni (the King’s Herald). In the orchestra the 
following instruments were represented :—Flutes, first, second, 
and third; oboes, first and second; cor anglais; clarionets, first, 
second, and third; bass clarionet; bassoons, first, second, and 
third; horns, first, second, third, and fourth ; four horns on the 
stage; trombones, first, second, and third; bass tuba, kettle 
drums, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, harp, violins, violas, ’cellos, 
and double basses. Mr T. H. Guenett was honorary pianist, and 
Mr Julius Herz conductor, The performance was very fine in 
every respect, and has added another to the many genuine 
triumphs of the Liedertafel. The second part of the concert 
opened with Wagner's Grand Festival March, composed for the 
opening of the United States Centennial Exhibition. Mr T. 
Bergin then sang Pinsuti’s “ The King’s Minstrel,” with orchestral 
accompaniment ; Miss Alice Rees rendered F. Miller's “ O, world, 
thou art wondrous fair” (soprano solo, with chorus of Lieder- 
tafel) and the aria “Non fu sogno” from Verdi's I Lombard? ; 
the Liedertafel gave Bishop’s “ Hail to the Chief,” Goring’s “ A 
spell is on the woods,” and Humbert’s vocal waltz “ Frohsinn,” 
arranged by Herr Elsasser, a local composer; Mr Beaumont sang 
Stephen Adams's “Romany Lass,” with orchestral accompani- 
ment; the orchestra performed [einecke’s “ Evening Prayer ;’ 
and Herr Hartung rendered Franz Schubert's “The Linden 
Tree,” with orchestral accompaniment. Altogether, the concert 
was of an elevating and enjoyable character. The business 
arrangements were admirably carried out by Mr Thos. J. Connor, 
the honorary secretary of the Liedertafel. ; 

The Melbourne Philharmonic Society gave a splendid perfor- 
mance of Handel's Messiah at the Town I[all on Christmas night. 
There was a crowded and critical audience. ‘The principal 
vocalists were Miss Rosina Carandini, soprano; Miss Christian, 
R.A.M., contralto ; Mr Armes Beaumont, tenor ; and Mr Gordon 
Gooch, A.R.A.M., Mr David Lee was conductor. Mr Edward 





* “ God ascends midst shouts of joy and exultation.” ; 

+This key has no flats, but, on the contrary, has two sharps; its expres- 
sion, nevertheless, is exceedingly well adapted for the purpose to which the 
author would apply it. 
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King principal vivlin ; Mr George Peake honorary organist, and 
there was an orchestra and chorus of 350 performers. The grand 
organ was used on the occasion. It was thought that the per- 
formance of the same oratorio by the chorus of the Melbourne 
Music Festival of 1882 on the same evening in the Exhibition 
Building would militate against the success of the Philharmonic 
Society's performance, but no such effect was visible. The 
performance was a really grand one, and fully sustained the 
reputation of the Society, which is now the oldest musical society 
in Melbourne, having been established in 1853. The “ house ” 
on Christmas night was admirably managed by Mr W. F. Sincock, 
the honorary secretary of the Philharmonic Society. 

The performance at the Exhibition Building was heard by an 
immense audience. The solo vocalists were Miss Alice Leed, 
soprano ; Miss Fanny E, Samuel (her first appearance), contralto ; 
Mr W. Walshe, tenor; and Mr FE. Farley, Bass; Mr Julius Herz 
was conductor. The chorus and orchestra were strong and 
efficient ; the performance was a thoroughly successful one. 

Dunning’s Opera Company are performing at the Prince of 
Wales Operahouse. Manola has given place to Rip Van Winkle, 
which is now running. The prima donna is Miss Annette 
Ivanova. Mr Howard Vernon takes the part of Rip. 

Jiis, Tok, 

Melbourne Dec, 28th, 1883, 


ee Qa 


WAIFPS. 

Mr W. G. Cusins has returned from Italy. 

The Teatro Regio, Turin, is to be lighted by electricity. 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele has been well received in Lisbon. 

A street in Turin has been called the Strada Felice Romani. 

Marchetti’s Ruy Blas has been performed at Valencia (Spain). 

The new Operahouse in Pesth will be opened on the Ist October 
next. 

A new buffo opera, Rip, Rip, is in rehearsal at the Circo de Price, 
Madrid. 

After a successful foreign tour, de Vroye, the flautist, has returned 
to Paris. 

A musical paper, Hl Mundo Artistico, has been started at 
Havannah. 

The Vocal Association, Dantzic, recently gave a performance of 
Haydn’s Seasons. 

M. Massé’s Galathée has been revived at the ThéAtre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels. 

A company of mandolinists from Bologna and Florence have gone 
to give concerts at Nice. 

The new Singakademie, Halle, has given a performance of Max 
Bruch’s Lied von der Glocke. 

No less than seventy different operas were performed in 1883 at 
the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

The accounts for 1883 of the Imperial Theatres, St Petersburgh, 
show a deficit of 2,000,000 roubles. 

The Union Catdélica Club, Madrid, have given a performance of 
Ch. Gounod’s oratorio, The Redemption. 

Mr William Dorrell has returned from his residence in Sussex, 
and purposes remaining in town until the Easter recess. 

M. Léo Delibes’ Lakmé will soon be produced in Geneva, and 
Mdlle Van Zandt will sustain the character of the heroine. 

A new buffo opera, Trabajo Perdido, music by Seior Caballero, 
has been but coldly received at the Teatro de Variedades, Madrid. 

On the proposition of Luigi Mancinelli, director of the institution, 

professorship of the harp is to be forthwith founded in the Liceo 
Musicale, Bologna, 

M. Jacques Blumenthal, the accomplished pianist and composer of 
‘The Message,” and other admired compositions, has arrived in 
town for the season. 

Preparations are already being made for a grand musical festival 
next February at Halle, his native place, in honour of the 200th 
anniversary of Handel’s birth. 

The Meiningen Ducal Orchestra, under the direction of Herr Hans 
von Biilow, will give three concerts, on the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
inst., in the Singakademie, Berlin. 

During a recent performance of Les Huguenots the Theatre, 
Modena, a fire broke out on the stage owing to an escape of gas, It 
was, however, promptly extinguished, 





During one of the late hurricanes, a chimney-pot was blown down 
and fell on the pavement before his feet. But he did not appear 
much pleased, and simply said: “ What use is it tome? Ido not 
smoke, 

Art the second concert, on Thursday evening, of the second season 
of the Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society, which has for 
its president Viscount Folkestone, M.P., a brilliant company filled 
St Andrew’s Hall, Newman Street. Under the honorary conductor, 
Mr Norfolk Megone, the orchestra played Weber's overture to 
Oberon, Desormes’ ‘‘ Sérénade,” Niels Gade’s Symphony, No. 4, in 
B flat, Massenet’s Scenes Pittoresques,” the same composer's Dernier 
Sommeil de la Vierge,” and the Hungarian March from Berlioz’s 
Damnation de Faust. The vocalists were Mrs Hutchinson and Miss 
Winthrop, the pianist, M. Eugene Wagner. 

Messrs Griffith and Farran have in preparation a volume by 
Madame Viard Louis, the well known pianist, entitled Music and 
the Piano, in which her aim has been to point out that the music of 
the piano is the expression of an idea and not merely an ingenious 
method of displaying force and skill. It is written in three parts, 
In the first Madame Viard Louis shows that the art of music has 
from age to age followed the progress of the human mind. In the 
second, she takes the numerous composers for the piano, and indi- 
cates how the individual character of each is set forth in their 
respective books. In the third, Madame Viard Louis treats of 
style—that is to say the methods of conveying the ideas of the 
masters by the execution of their compositions. The book, rey 
written but not published in French, has been translated into ee 
by Mrs Warrington Smyth, wife of Warrington Smyth, Esq., F.R.S 
a lady of highly cultivated taste both in literature and in music. 

Moe Roze In YorKSHIRE.—Last week Mdme Marie Roze made 
her first appearance in a concert room at Huddersfield at the Town 
Hall, which has recently been erected at considerable expense. 
The programme, which was classical in its character, gave great 
satisfaction to the fashionable audience which crowded the building 
from floor to ceiling, even standing room being unobtainable after 
half-past seven o'clock. _Mdme Marie Roze, who was the solo 
vocalist, sang the air ‘‘ Voi che Sapete” from Mozart’s Nozze di 
Figaro, the scena from Weber’s Freischiitz in Italian ; and Gounod’s 
beautiful serenade in French, accompanied on the violin by Mr 
Carrodus. Mdme Roze, who was accorded a most enthusiastic 
reception, gave a very artistic and effective rendering of these 
numbers, and was encored after each of the selections. The other 
items in the programme were orchestral works. Mdme Roze 
returned to Liverpool, and has appeared in Carmen.— The Liverpool 
Daily Courier, 

A Poputar ‘“ Mozart” Concert.—On Monday evening Ber- 
mondsey Town Hall was thronged by an audience assembled for the 
enjoyment of a Mozart concert, given under the auspices of the 
Popular Ballad Concert Committee. The prices ranged from 2s. to 
3d., the majority paying, it is said, the minimum, and the total 
number of persons present being estimated at about 3,000, With a 
“ programme and a book of words ” on sale for a penny, all probably, 
except the younger children, who were to be seen in force, especially 
in the galleries, were enabled to follow most of what was provided 
for them, including choice pieces from The Marriage of ligaro and 
Don Giovanni. The vocalists were Madame Rose Hersee and Miss 
Rose Leo—the former singing, among other things, ‘‘ Batti batti,” 
and the latter ‘‘ Deh Vieni non tardar”—Mr Henry Preston, and 
Mr Ernest Tietkins. The band of the Coldstream Guards under Mr 
C. Thomas, was prominent in the entertainment, and the reception 
cf the whole performance was all that the committee who arranged it 
could have desired. Mr W. H. Thomas was the conductor, and 
Mr Clement Hoey filled for the occasion the part of honorary musical 
director.—D. N. 

Sicnor Arprt1.—As a rule, the conductor of the orchestra does 
not come conspicuously to the front, but in all Mr Mapleson’s 
campaigns Signor Arditi has played so prominent a part that he has 
grown to be absolutely indispensable to the successful prosecution of 
an operatic season. How great the value of such a conductor has 
never, perhaps, been clearer than it has been made this year. Ac- 
complished and earnest as Signor Vianesi has shown himself to be, 
his labours have only cast new lustre upon Signor Arditi’s. All that 
Signor Vianesi has accomplished with a more numerous band and 
chorus, and all that he has done at a prodigious and visible outlay 
of physical energy, has been brought about in the quietest way by 
Signor Arditi. The difference in the dimensions of the two houses 
has been somewhat in Signor Arditi’s favour, but not to an inordi- 
nate extent, for the orchestral and choral forces under his control 
have been much weaker numerically than those of the up-town 
establishment. The sense of absolute confidence in the magnetism 
and authority of the conductor—a feeling without which the 
dilettante cannot completely enjoy a representation of opera—has 
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possessed the audiences at the Academy of Music as continuously as 
it has been missed from the auditorium of the Metropolitan.—New 
York Herald. 

MopErRN Domestic Music.—Now that a piano is to be found in 
almost every house, and the education of a woman is not regarded 
as complete unless she has been taught to ‘‘ play,” the character of 
the music produced is a matter of no small interest to those who, 
like the wedding guest in Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, ‘‘ Cannot 
choose but hear.”” At present the popular practice of drawing-room 
music oscillates between mechanical dexterity on the one side, and 
silly sentimental songs on the other. There are no lovers of true 
music who will not feel indebted to Mr Brinley Richards for his 
denunciation of the fashionable style of pianoforte playing. In his 
lecture of last week, Mr Richards justly said ‘‘ We live in an age 
of what might be called aggressive music, or rather aggressive 
pianoforte playing, the object being apparently the production of 
the greatest amount of sound, or, if you please, noise, the intel- 
lectual claims of art not being considered worthy of attention.” The 
display of mechanical dexterity and the accomplishment of difficult 
feats in the way of musical gymnastics is too often the sole aim of 
the performer. The expression of emotion isignored. Leigh Hunt’s 
passionate invocation to his piano has, to the majority of fashionable 
players, no meaning at the present time. What lady, after per- 
forming some ‘‘ brilliant” piece of sound and fury signifying 
nothing, could repeat the lines, now, unfortunately, neither remem- 
bered or appreciated, 

Oh friend,whom glad or gravewe seek, | To Thee, when our full hearts o’erflow 

Heav’n-holding shrine ! In griefs or joys, 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, | Unspeakable emotions owe 

And peace is mine, A fitting voice : 

No fairy casket, full of bliss, Mirth flies to thee, and Love’s unrest 

Ont-valunes thee ; And Memory dear, 

Love only, waken’d with a kiss, And Sorrow, with his tighten’d breast, 

More sweet may be. Comes for a tear. 

To the majority of modern performers these lines are doubtless 
without meaning, but those who appreciate the art of music in its 
highest position will agree with Mr Richards in his estimate of 
Handel and of Beethoven, ‘“‘alone and unrivalled ;” and all those 
whose taste renders them able to enjoy music that has some meaning 
will regret they had not the opportunity of hearing Mr Brinley 
Richards’ illustrations, which included amongst the modern com- 
posers selections from his own works and from those of Sterndale 
Bennett, Raff, with the ‘Cradle Song” of Eaton Faning, and the 
‘‘Impromptu Gavotte ” of Walter Macfarren, a compliment of which 
the composers may be justly proud. The attention and interest 
given to Mr Richards’ lecture may, we hope, prove a good augury 
for the drawing-room music of the future. —Queen. 
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GIGUE IN G, for the Pianoforte re 


Composed by 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Messrs Duncan Davison & Co.’s firm include two pianoforte pieces, a Gavotte 
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the author's fancy and skill, and above the common order in certain respects.” 

cane —Daily Telegraph. 
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accomplished Pianist, Miss Lillie Albrecht, published by Messrs Davison & Co., 
have been graciously accepted by the Queen and the Princess Louise.” 

Re —Morning Post. 

_‘ Miss Lillie Albrecht’s Gigue in G@ major and Gavotte in D major are bright 
pianoforte pieces, each in an obsolete dance form, the characteristics of which 
are well preserved in association with modern forms of ge-writing that 
Contrast well with the antiquated rhythm,”—Zhe Illustrated London News, 
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Composed or Arranged by Price 


1. Duleedomum. §8.A.T.B. ... aaa ua ? Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the dead men. §8.A.T.B. +a ” ld. 
3. The girl I’ve left behind me, §8.A.T.B. fad s9 ld. 
4. British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B. ... 1. ue *s 2d. 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. §.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. ae ... Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.7.B am ae 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B. pet ine ree <a Gounod 4d. 

- 6d. 


9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) 
B 


10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T. a Brinley Richards 4d. 


11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.T.T.B. Sir G. A. Macfarren 2d 
12. Faggot-binders’ Chorus _... ee aa aa pre oa Gounod 4d 
13. Sylvan Hours (for six female voices)... saa .. Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14, The Gipsy Chorus... dna is pe Sau ohn saa ... Balfe 4d. 
15. Ave Maria... rae ae p= pes oe eee ..  Areadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. 8.A.T.B. aa ini Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. ... . Sir J. Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. lee) 5a J. L. Hatton 2d. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. S.A.T.B. _... sae 4 Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring's Return, 8.A4.T.B. ste | stm eee. *» 2d. 
21. Anold Church Song. 8.A.T.B, ... ane “ ae oe 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. S.A.T.B. ... 0 0 w ee ia * 2d. 
23, Serenade. 8.A.T.B.... pee Pe pe ows aa ‘ 2d. 
24, Cold Autumn wind. §.A.T.B. ... ot ea es ‘ia 2d. 
25. Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. on Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8.A.A.... a ee oss a a * ld. 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.1T.B. ... Sir G. 4. Macfarren Id. 


28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8.A.T.B. Dr Rimbault 2d. 


29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... “ 1d. 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ia aa a *» ld. 
$1. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. ... ... ods im” «4 eae 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. ...  ... ... 6 +o Oherubini 2d. 
33. Weare spirits, 8.8.8. sed a pa ee SirG. A, Macfarren 4d. 
34. Market Chorus (Alasaniello). 8.A.T.B.... “in ie Bia! Auber 4d. 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. nae ous pot sa a 1d. 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B._... = ow esa Kiicken 2d. 
37. Eve's glittering star. S.A.T.B. ... es a aes ons an 2d. 
38. When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B. ... ia ne cee pe 2d. 


39. Odewdrop bright. S.A.T.B. ... aa 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. §.A.1.B.... a4 re 
4!, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern a << eee: by ene --- Gill 2d. 
42, Sunof mysoul. S8.A.T.B....  . ... Brinley Richards 2d. 
43, “T'was fancy and the ocean’s spray ‘a G. A. Osborne 2d. 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 1 ee ” 2d. 
45, O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Egitto) aa Rossini 2d. 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. o ieee in SirG. A. Macfarren 1d. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B._ ... on pm 1d. 
48, The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B. G. A. Osborne 2d. 
49. Te Deum in F... one pine po fa oe Jackson 2d. 





. 8.A.T.B.... 
B 


ey ee ee ee iene 2 Nares 2d. 
51, Charity (La Carita). 8.8.8. ia os ms a re Rossini 4d. 
on an “a om po G. A. Osborne 4d. 


52, Cordelia, A.T.T.B.*... 

53. Iknow. 8.A.T.B. ..  ... Pear 
54. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) 
55. The Offertory Sentences ae as 
56. The Red-Cross Knight aon ... Dr Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and Crow “is a . Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
58. The ‘Carnovale” ... pee pee pe ‘ a Rossini 2d. 
59. Softly falls the moonlight ... . Edmund Rogers 4d. 
60. Air by Himmel a Henry Leslie 2d. 
61. Offertory Sentences ... + «. — E.Sauerbrey 4d. 
62. The Resurrection ... 0. eee tee es C. Villiers Stanford 6d. 
63, Our Boys. New Patriotic Song... ... H. J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 4d. 
64, The Menof Wales ... _ ... ee Sa ow .. Brinley Richards 2d. 
65. Dame Durden... . oe os ‘ 


Walter Hay 2d. 
age A. Randegger 4d. 
. Edmund Rogers 4d. 


66. A little farm well tilled vee vom ... Hook 1d. 
67. There was a simple maiden Sir G@. A. Macfarren 1d. 
68. Fair Hebe on poe am ida chs pat ‘ ld. 
69, Once I loved a maiden fair “a pa one fe ld. 
70, The jovial Man of Kent... os ati an ie ld. 
71. The Oak = the Ash pom “us a il aa . 
72. Heart of Oak ... pe ve bai ee ‘eu at : d. 
7 ti oes ae “e a .. W.A. Phillpott 4d. 
73. Come to the sunset eco = 


74. May. S.A.T.B. ee 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (J! Fe di Lahore), Chorus for female _ 

voices Fie a ae (eee wae ceeicees wee De Mnszemet 4d. 
76. ALoveldyl. S.A.T.B.  ... = woe «0 ewe ewe BR. Terry 2d. 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B. ... ae ...d. Yarwood 2d. 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at sea «eee J. Yarwood 2d. 


‘hrist is ri A them). “B.ALT.B. : “aa pee Berlioz 3d. 
80. Christ is risen (Easter Anthe nid) ... A. Rubinstein 3d 


81. When the sun Sets o'er the mountains (/! em x 
$2. Hymn of Nature . see one eo es eee me Beethoven 3d. 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Pari-Songs, No.1)... W. Maynard > 


84, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) 
85, Austrian National Hymn ... “ae eee pen 
86. A May Carol. 8.8.C. da 


a ple "Haydn 4d. 
. Joseph Robinson 4d. 


87. The bright-hair’d Morn. AT.T.B. 2 ees Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 
ell “it .. ©.H.Lenepveu 4d. 
88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) san &. 


89, Love reigneth ve all. ee | eae os b+ 

. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. Re oon aan pee a ’ 
a1, The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) Theodor L. Clemens 2d. 
92. Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. ems - 3d. 
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BOOSEY & CO.S NEW WORKS. 





Dedicated to BRAHMS. 


SONGS OF OLD IRELAND. 
A Collection of Fifty Irish Melodies, the Words by A. P. GRavEs, 
the Music arranged by C. ViLtreRS STANFORD. 
cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


PrREFACE.—The Fifty Irish Melodies comprised in this collection may be | 
described as new to English ears, They have been chosen to represent as far | 


as possible the various characteristics of the people from which they have sprung. 
Thus, glimpses into the lives of the Irish peasant, fisherman, and mechanic are 
given, and subjects of the remote past have not been neglected. 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM.) 


THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 


Containing for each voice, a complete repertoire of the most cele- | 


brated Operatic Songs of the last hundred years, including many 

beautiful pieces unknown in this country, indispensable to Students 

and Amateurs of Operatic music. All the Songs are in the original 
keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 


‘A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





Price 10s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Edited by Henry Hotmes, with numerous Notes and an Appendix 
by the Editor. 


Pianoforte Part to the Earlier Exercises in Spour’s Scnoot, 
arranged by Henry Homes. Price 2s. 6d. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 





Or tHE SCIENCE or MUSIC, HARMONY, & COMPOSITION. | 


New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 
The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 


appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know | 
Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private | 


of any that surpass it. 
study, we know of no better book.” 


NAVA’S BARITONE METHOD. 
Edited and Translated by his Pupil, C. SANTLEY. 


“The system is admirable in every respect.”—Athenaum, 
Also PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Price 8s. in cloth. 
SHILLING 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Dr. Caticorr’s GRAMMAR OF Mcsic. New Edition. 





HENNING’S First Book FOR THE VIOLIN (a celebrated German | 


Method, including 162 Progressive Exercises). 


Dr. SpaRK’s Hanpy-Book oF CHoRAL SINGING (including 156 | 


Exercises and Part-Songs). 
BoosEy’s SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Best's First OxGAN Book. 
Exvurorr’s NEw Harmonium Tutor. 
Epwarb HowELt’s VIOLONCELLO TuToR, 
Case’s VioLiIn Tutor. New Edition. 
Hatron’s SINGING TuTOR FOR LADIEs, 
Hartron’s Stincine TurorR ror MEN, 
Kapprey'’s CLARIONET TuTOR, 
R. S. Pratren’s Fiore Tutor. 
Sranton Jones’ Cornet Turor. 
Case's EnGuisH ConceRTINA TuTOR. 


By Mount. 





Upwards of 100 Hymns, Sones, and GamEs, 


With Full Explanations, for use in the Kinder-Garten and Family. 
2s, 6d., cloth. Tonic Sol-fa edition, 1s, 


Price 5s, ; or in | 


| Bacu’s Passion (MATTHEW). 1/6 


Price 8s. in cloth. | 


| Weppr’s Mass IN A. 


| A GARLAND oF Songs. 
| ‘ae CHILDREN’S CHorRAL Book. 


Tue CHILDREN’s VocaL HANDBOOK. 


FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 


Words by Keble ... 


GEORGE Fox’s HaMILTon TIGHE ... 
Henry Hoimes’ Curistmas Day. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S PRODIGAL SON 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s ON SHORE AND SEA 
F. H. Cowen’s Ros—E MAIDEN we 
F, H. Cowen’s Corsair me 

F, HoweE.’s LAND OF PROMISE ... 

F. Howe .’s Sone or THE MONTHS 


| Kappry’s PER MARE Per TERRAM 





Price 2s, each, or in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 


Without Orchestra (Second Series). Arranged by W. T. Best. 
Of these Concertos Dr. BURNEY remarked :—‘“‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE CHORAL UNION; 





| Containing 40 FAVOURITE PART-SONGS, for Soprano, Contralto, 


Tenor, and Bass. Price 6d. each Voice complete; or in Score, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing 50 CELEBRATED ANTHEMS. In Numbers, One 
Penny each; or in One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt 

edges, 5s, Specimen Anthem for One Stamp. 


SHILLING 
ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND CANTATAS. 


Hymn OF PRAISE. Mount oF OLIves. 

Haypn’s ImperIAt Mass. Watrurais NIGHT. 

Gounop’s St CEcILE. BEETHOVEN'S Mass IN C, 

Mozart’s TWELFTH Mass, AcIS AND GALATEA, 

Rosstnr’s STABAT MATER. Mozart's Requiem. 

Joupas MAccaB#vs, Derrincen Tr Deum. 

MESSIAH. IsRAEL IN Eeaypr, 

THE CREATION, 

Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of Messtan and THE 
CREATION, price ls. each, 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


WeEsse's Mass tn G. 
Missa DE ANGELIS, 
Doumont’s Mass. 

nF, Missa IN Domrnic1s. 

In C, Missa PRO DEFUNCTIS. 

IN D MINOR. WEsLEY’s GREGORIAN Mass, 


” 
Or bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


SIXPENNY CHORAL BOOKS 


Edited by the Rev. C. S. Bere, 

48 Pieces. 

44 Pieces. 

12 Easy Part Songs. 

Instructions in Part-Singing 














THE GoLDEN HARVEST, 





STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 
Full Size, bound in cloth, 
AnprE’s OrGAN Books, 2 Vols, (92 pieces) 
Hessr’s OrGAN Books, 2 Vols. (55 pieces) 
Smart’s ORGAN Book. 12 pieces 
Smart’s ORGAN STUDENT ... 


each 
each 


| Smart’s PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (50) 


MUSIC ror razr KINDER-GARTEN. | 


Hatton’s OrGAN Book. 


FOR THE ORGAN. 


Arruor Suuitvan’s Lost Cuorp and F, H. Cowen’s Berrer LAND. 
Arranged by Dr. SPARK. Price 2s. each. 


12 pieces oe 
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